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CHAPTER L 

THE woodman's DEATH. 

^ELL, my boy, and is there anything else 
you want to speak to me about ?* said 
the Pastor Baudiere to little Louis 
Michaud, who was walking by his side 
along the road leading from Latour. 

' Oh yes, sir, there is one thing. I should be so glad if 
you would go with me to see the little wood-girl ! It is 
along this road, and it is not very far; will you go please, 
sir ?' 

' But who is the little wood-girl, Louis ? I never 
heard of her before.* 
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10 LITTLE LISETTE. 

' Oh, Sir, she is such a poor wretched little creature. 
She lives in a miserable hut in that wood ; and her father 
IS such a dreadful man, I wonder she is not afraid of 
him ; but she seems to love him very much.' 

'But how do you come to know her?' asked the 
pastor. 

' My cousin Alphonse and I found her one day. We 
had to take some bread to a house on the other side of the 
wood, and we found her lying on the ground outside the 
hut, crying, because she was so hungry; poor little thing, 
she was all in rags, and so dirty. We gave her a loaf, and 
I have often been to see her since, and I had tried to 
teach her a little about the good God, but it is so difficult 
to make her understand, because she really knows nothing 
at all. I have so often wished she could hear you talk, sir.' 

' Well, Louis, I think I can spare time to go there now, 
so you must lead the way.' 

Louis looked delighted. 'Thank you, sir,' he said, 
' and perhaps you will be able to talk to the poor man 
too ; I am afraid of him, he looks so savage ; he makes 
wooden shoes, and sells them in the town ; but he never 
takes Lisette, that is the little girl, with him. He tells 
her that men will only hurt her, that he is her only 
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friend. He seems Very fond of her, and calls her his 
angel, but I have tried to tell her about the real angels 
in heaven, where my mother is.* 

Louis Michaud was a French Protestant orphan boy, 
who, on the death of his mother, had come to live at 
Latour with his uncle and aunt, Jacques and Terise 
Rochefort They were Roman Catholics, but Louis was a 
kind good boy, and he had taught his aunt to read, and 
had told her many things about the Protestant religion. 
He earned his living by working on a farm. He had 
only been a few months at Latour; till his mother's 
death he had lived with her near a small town called 
Pontone, where Monsieur Baudiere, the Protestant 
pastor, had always been a kind friend to the widow 
Michaud and her son. The good man had now come to 
Latour on business, and had not forgotten to call on the 
poor orphan boy, who was delighted to see his dear old 
pastor, and during the little walk they had taken to- 
gether had told him the history of the last few months. 

They had just entered the wood were Louis said the 
poor man lived, when they saw a little figure come fly- 
ing towards them, — a little bare-footed girl, with long 
black hair streaming behind her, and no covering but a 
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few dirty rags. At the sight of Louis she stopped and 
gasped out, * Oh, Louis, a priest ! a priest ! my father is 
dying, and he has sent me to fetch a priest, quick, quick !* 
She fixed her large eyes earnestly on Louis's face, as 
though she had perfect confidence in his power to help 
her, but Louis turned to the pastor. 

* You go back to the town as quickly as possible and 
fetch a priest, Louis,' said the pastor, ' and I will go on 
with the little girl and see what I can do for her poor 
father.' The child gave the strange man one searching 
look, and then, at a word from Louis, confidingly placed 
her hand in his, and turned back through the wood. 
She soon brought him to an open space in the middle of 
which was a little hut, built of logs. It was a wretched 
place, not at all fit for a human habitation. At the door 
of this hut, with a bundle of dirty straw for his only 
pillow, lay the poor man. He was terribly deformed, 
and his face was nearly covered with grizzly hair, so that 
he looked almost more like some strange animal than a 
man. The pastor saw at once that he was dying, but at 
the sight of the child his whole face brightened up, and 
with a feeble voice he asked for the priest. The Pastor 
Baudiere then came forward and assured the poor man 
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that a priest would soon be there. The man looked angry 
and disappointed at first, and turned his head away ; but 
the pastor sat down on the ground beside him, and in a 
gentle voice began to say a few words of hope and con- 
solation. Presently the sick man became quieter and 
listened, and gradually a more peaceful expression came 
over his poor haggard face, though at first he had declared 
that there could be no hope for him. Then he looked 
at his child, who was holding his hand in hers, and every 
now and then moistening his lips with water. * What is 
to become of her?' he asked wildly. 'She has not a 
friend in the world, and when I am gone she will be 
quite alone.' 

Then the pastor solemnly promised the dying man 
that he would take the child and be a friend and father 
to her as long as he lived. The man looked aston- 
ished, and seemed unwilling to believe him, but when 
the pastor reverently repeated his promise to be a friend 
to the child for Christ his Master's sake, the man 
was satisfied, and putting his poor wasted hand into 
that of the pastor, he said that he trusted him. 

Soon after this, Louis returned from the town with the 
priest, and there, before them all, the dying woodman 
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told his daughter that when he was dead she was to go 
away with the white-haired gentleman, and always to 
do whatever he told her. 

The man died that night. 

Louis told Lisette that * God had sent for him/ She 
did not know anything about death, and was glad to 
think that her poor father would suffer no more pain, 
though she did feel very strange and lonely without him. 

The next day the pastor took her with him to the 
town ; she made no resistance, for he had a face that any 
one would trust, and Lisette soon became quite free 
with him. He bought her a black frock and hat, and 
in a day or two returned to his home at Pontone. 

Lisette cried when she said good-bye to her friend 
Louis, but she soon forgot her troubles in the pleasure 
of the journey, for they travelled on the top of the 
Diligence, and it was all very new and amusing to the 
little orphan girl. 




CHAPTER II. 



LISETTE*S NEW HOME. 




T was late in the evening before the travellers 
reached Pontone. 

Madame Baudiere expected her husband, 
but she was somewhat amazed to see a poor 
neglected-looking child with him ; and she threw up her 
hands in despair when he told her that he had promised 
to keep the little orphan. 

Madame had never had any children of her own, so 
she understood very little about them, and Lisette 
appeared to her more like a specimen of some wild 
animal than a human being, for her long black hair 
hung in tangled masses about her face, and looked as 
though a comb hid never been near it ; her skin was 
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nearly as brown as mahogany, and her eyes were large 
and bright, with a half-frightened look in them. She 
appeared to be about ten years old, from her height and 
size. 

Lisette quickly observed Madame Baudiere's dismayed 
looks, and felt so frightened that she could not be in- 
duced to speak a word, but shrank behind the pastor, 
holding fast by his coat-tail. With him she now felt 
quite free. Seeing that she was really shy and 
frightened, he said kindly, ' Come, my little one, you are 
tired after the long journey, make haste and eat your 
supper, and then you shall go to bed.' So she obediently 
sat down and ate the soup and bread set before her, for 
she was hungry, and then the pastor himself led her to 
her bedroom. 

She soon forgot all her troubles in a deep sleep, from 
which she did not awake till the next morning. As soon 
as she woke she sprang out of bed and ran to the 
window to look out. For the first minute or two she 
could not remember where she was. Everything looked 
so different from what she had been accustomed to ; in- 
stead of green trees and a babbling stream, she could 
see nothing but roofs of houses, for M. Baudiere lived in 
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the centre of the little town of Pontone, at the top of a 
high house. Instead of the morning song of birds, 
nothing was to be heard but the sound of a blacksmith's 
hammer and the rumbling of early market carts. 

Lisette turned from the window and looked round 
the little clean, bare room. How she hated being shut 
up in houses ! She felt like a prisoner, and longed to 
run out into the free air ; but how to escape she knew 
not, so she sat down on the floor and began to cry, for 
the remembrance of all that had happened during the 
last few days rushed upon her. Her father's illness and 
suffering as he lay outside the log hut in the wood ; her 
own distress, bdcause she could do nothing to help him ; 
and then the good boy Louis coming with the white- 
haired man who took her away ; and then they told her 
her father was gone and she would not see him again ; 
and now even Louis was left behind, and poor Lisette 
had no one but the white-haired man. It all seemed 
like a strange dream, and the poor child felt very lonely 
and miserable. She cried aloud, * Father, father,' but 
there was no answer, for it was so early that every one 
else in the house was asleep. 

After a time her sobs became less violent, and 
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gradually she began to think of what Louis had told 
her, that she had a Father in Heaven who loved her and 
watched over her, and was always ready to listen when 
she called on Him. So she rose from the floor and knelt 
down beside the bed, and putting her hands together 
sobbed out the words Louis had taught her, ' Our Father 
which art in heaven/ Over and over again she said the 
prayer, and it came from her heart and she was com- 
forted. 

About an hour later Madame Baudiere came to see 
how the little stranger had slept, and there she found 
Lisette still on her knees, with her hands stretched out 
and fast asleep. The good woman's heart was touched, 
and she turned away, with a tear in her eye, to call her 
.lusband. 

The opening of the door roused Lisette, and she rose 
from her knees and looked quite frightened when she 
saw Madame. ' Come, my child,' said that lady kindly, 
*make haste and dress yourself; we are just going to 
breakfast,* and she left the room. 

Lisette hastily threw on her clothes, quite forgetting 
her shoes and stockings ; then she plunged her face into 
a basin of water, and rubbed it dry on the sheets, and 
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her toilet was complete. She opened her bedroom door 
and cautiously peeped out. To her relief she saw the 
pastor coming along the passage, so she ran up to him 
with a smile. He wished her good-morning, and led her 
to the salle-a-manger, where breakfast was spread on a 
round table with a clean white cloth, and it looked very 
inviting. 

Madame Baudiere was very neat and particular in all 
her habits, and she was quite horrified to see Lisette 
come to breakfast with bare feet, and such an uncombed 
head. 

'Why, the child is not half dressed !' she exclaimed, 

* where are her shoes and stockings ? and what in the 
world has she been doing to her head } I really cannot 
stand this.' All this was addressed to her husband, for 
she seemed to consider that ' the childl as she called 
her, could neither hear nor understand. 

Poor Lisette blushed scarlet and said, ' O sir, I forgot 
my shoes.' 

* Well, run away and put them on,' said M. Baudiere, 

* and you will remember to-morrow I daresay.' 

While Lisette was out of the room, he said to his 
wife, ' My friend, we must try to be very tender with the 
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poor little girl, for everything is so new and strange to 
her ; I fear she has been sadly neglected in every way/ 

After breakfast Madame Baudiere herself took Lisette 
and gave her a good washing, and cut short her long 
tangled hair and dressed her neatly ; when her task was 
completed she murmured to herself, * she is not so bad 
after all ; we may make something of her yet.' 

Lisette went through the operation in perfect silence, 
she felt too frightened with the strange woman to venture 
to speak to her, and was wondering in her own mind 
whether there was any chance of escape ; but none 
appeared, so she was obliged to submit to her fate. 

' Now, I think you are fit to go with me to market,* 
said Madame Baudiere, as she put on her bonnet and 
shawl. She gave Lisette a large basket to carry, and 
they went out together. As the apartment was at the 
top of the house, they had to go down a great many 
stairs before they reached the street. 

Lisette had her idea that now was her opportunity 
for running away, but there were so many people in 
the streets, and she was so jostled about that she felt 
quite terrified, and was glad to cling to Madame's skirt 
But after a little she grew more bold, and began to look 
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about her ; and when she saw that no one took any 
notice of her, or tried to hurt her, she gradually forgot 
her fears. Her poor father, the woodman, had taught 
her that all men and women were her enemies, the only 
things she had to fear, and that she was to have as little 
to do with them as possible, for they would only do her 
harm and not good ; so of course she was very timid. She 
kept quite close to Madame Baudiere while she made 
her purchases in the market and filled the basket with 
good things ; it grew heavier and heavier, but Lisette 
was strong and able to carry a good weight, and now she 
was quite amused looking at all the pretty things, and 
watching the busy people. She had never heard such a 
chattering before, it sounded like thousands of birds all 
waking up at the same time. On the way home Lisette 
found her tongue, and asked questions about everything 
she saw ; she looked in at all the shop windows with 
wonder, and by the time they reached home she was 
quite gay, and had forgotten her wish to run away. 

Madame Baudiere led the way into the kitchen and 
desired Lisette to put down the basket, then she gave 
her a piece of bread and an apple, and told her when 
she had eaten to peel some potatoes. Lisette was 
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accustomed to such work, and did it very well, so that 
the maid-servant found her quite useful. 

At five o'clock, M. Baudiere came in to dinner. He 
noticed Lisette's altered appearance. ' Why, little one, 
you look quite like other children,' he said, as he patted 
her cropped head. He could not have pleased the 
poor child more, for she had begun to feel anxious to 
look like other people. She eagerly told the kind 
pastor of what she had been doing, and all the wonder- 
ful sights she had seen, and as she talked, her large 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks flushed, and Madame 
Baudiere again murmured to herself, ' not at all so bad ; 
she may be a beauty yet* 





CHAPTER III. 

THE COUNTRY WALK. 

!>ADAME Baudiere had such a great re- 
spect for her husband that she never 
dreamt of opposing any of his wishes, 
li^^ though sometimes he had what she 
considered such strange fancies that she could only 
shrug her shoulders and mutter to herself. 

So now she received Lisette quite ^s a matter of 
course, and attended to her or provided for her without 
ever asking what was to be the end of it. 

After a few days Lisette became more reconciled to her 
new manner of life. She was very obedient and docile, 
though her habits were dirty and untidy, and she was 
very soon turned out of the spare bedroom. There 
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was a little sort of closet leading out of the maid-servant*s 
room which Madame fitted up for Lisette, and which 
the child preferred for several reasons. In the first 
place she did not feel so lonely, for she could keep the 
door open at night, and speak to Elise, the maid, now 
and then. Then from the window she could see a 
garden and watch the birds hopping about among the 
branches of a wide-spreading tree ; and sometimes she 
longed, oh so eagerly, to be free as they ! And besides 
this she was not in such constant terror of doing mischief, 
and making spots upon the floor, for the boards were 
brown and not white, as they had been in the other room. 

The day she entered her new apartment Madame took 
Lisette with her to the market to buy a few necessary 
things, among the rest a little looking-glass to hang on 
the wall. * There,' she said, as she nailed it up ; * now 
you will have no excuse for not keeping yourself tidy.' 

Lisette was enchanted with her new treasure ; she had 
never seen such a thing before ; a brook had been her 
only mirror. She sat for an hour gazing at her own 
reflection, smiling, frowning, and making all sorts of 
grimaces at herself. She unhooked the glass and 
brought it with her to dinner to show it to M. Baudiere. 
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'Look/ she exclaimed, 'what a thing Madame has given 
me ! is it not droll ? Only imagine, I can see everything 
on it, all the things and myself! just look, — now I smile, 
now I frown. Sometimes I look so ugly, like a beast, 
and then so pretty, — look. Monsieur/ He smiled at her 
eagerness. * Yes, it is wonderful indeed, but I must not 
have my little maid grow vain ; run away and hang it up, 
and only look in it when you want to make yourself tidy.' 

Lisette went to do as she was told with a disappointed 
air ; she did not know what 'vain ' meant, and she had 
expected her 'kind Monsieur,* as she called him, to be 
as astonished as herself. 

The next morning Lisette rose early. By this time 
she had learned to wash and dress herself properly. 
As soon as she had finished dressing and said her 
prayers, which the pastor had told her never to forget, 
she ran to her glass, and amused herself with it for 
nearly half-an-hour. 

Then she heard Madame's voice calling 'Lisette, 
Lisette, where are you, child i come here, I want you.' 

So Lisette ran off and was soon busy at work in the 
kitchen. 

' If you help Elise to get her work done this morning/ 
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said Madame, ' she may go out with you this afternoon. 
The child must have exercise or she will not be well/ 
she went on to herself, ' and / can't always take her out/ 
So Lisette and Elise worked with a will, and were able 
to go out quite early in the afternoon. It was a treat 
to them both, for Madame Baudiere was not much of a 
companion for a child, and Elise was glad to have any 
one to talk to. She was an ignorant country girl who 
had been brought up in a poor farm, and knew very 
little about anything but pigs and poultry. She 
listened open-mouthed to all Lisette had to tell about 
her life with her father, their wandering from place to 
place, and all the pretty birds and animals they used 
to tame, and the stories he used to tell her. The town 
was equally wonderful to both the girls ; they wandered 
slowly down the street, gazing in at the shop windows, 
and trying to imagine what could be the use of all the 
beautiful things they saw. Sometimes they were both 
very wide of the mark. Presently they came to the 
end of the street and reached the country ; and now 
Lisette was delighted to see once more her beautiful 
green trees and hear her dear birds sing. She jumped 
round Elise and shouted for joy, then she gathered 
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numbers of wild-flowers, and insisted on making a 
wreath for Elise, but the poor girl felt so uncomfortable 
in her finery, that at last she persuaded Lisette to 
make up a bouquet for Madame ; by the time they had 
done this, the sun was beginning to set, and Elise 
declared it was time to go home, or they would be 
caught in the dark. * What does that matter ? * cried 
Lisette. 

* Why, I am afraid to be out in the dark,* answered 
Elise. 

' Afraid ! how funny ! * said Lisette. ' I am so fond of 
the night. I like to see all the beautiful stars looking 
down at me. I fancy they are the angels* eyes. You 
know Louis used to tell me about God and the angels 
up in Heaven, and my father is there, and some day 
God will send for me too ; perhaps one of the angels 
will come and fetch me ; I hope it will be soon.' 

' What a droll child !' exclaimed Elise. ' I would 
rather stay where I am/ 

Just then Lisette saw a little bird fluttering in the 
dust ; she ran and picked it up, and found that it was 
quite a young creature that had somehow got its wing 
broken. She soon manufactured a little nest, with 
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grass and twigs, in which she tenderly placed the poor 
bird, and carried it home quite delighted. 

By the time they reached the house it was nearly 
dark, and Madame was beginning to fidget, but the two 
girls came in with such bright faces that she could not 
scold, though she looked very grave when she saw what 
Lisette was carrying. ' Come, come, I cannot have all 
that mess brought into the house/ she cried ; * we Ve 
something else to do than clean up after you, miss. 
Come, throw it out of window, quick ! ' 

*0h, Madame,' answered Lisette, almost Crying, *it 
is a poor, dear little bird with a broken wing ; indeed 
I cannot be so cruel as to throw it out of window ; just 
look what a little beauty it is ! ' 

'Nonsense, child. I am not going to have such 
rubbish in my house, I tell you.' 

At this poor Lisette really began to weep bitterly ; 
the sound of the loud voices disturbed the pastor in his 
study, and he came out to see what was the matter. 

'Why, what is all this about r he asked. 'Lisette in 
tears and looking so unhappy ! I hope you have been 
doing nothing wrong, my child }' 

At this both Madame and the child began to speak 
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at once, and Elise too must needs tell her version of 
the story, so that it was some minutes before the pastor 
could understand anything. 

But Lisette showed him the bird's broken wing, and 
as he was almost as tender-hearted about animals as 
she was, he decided in her favour. She was to be 
allowed to have the bird on condition that she always 
kept it in her own room, and never gave Madame or 
Elise any trouble about it. 

At this Lisette's tears turned like magic into sunshine. 

* Thank you. Monsieur, thank you, Madame ; I will 
be so very very good, and so will poor birdie, and he 
will sing you a beautiful song in the spring,' and she 
tripped off with her treasure as gay as a lark. 

' Poor child, it would be a pity to deprive her of such 
an innocent pleasure,' said M. Baudiere to his wife, ' and 
such a useful one too. I have been thinking that it 
must be rather a dull life for her here, with us old 
people, and no amusement ; and really, wife, she ought 
to have a little teaching ; I will try to find time to begin 
to-morrow.' 

Lisette soon grew very fond of the bird, which she 
nursed and took great care of. 




CHAPTER IV. 

LISETTE'S FIRST LESSON. 

HE next morning, as soon as breakfast and 
prayers were over, the pastor called Lisette 
to him and said — 

* I do not know how old you are, Lisette, 
but I am sure you are quite old enough to begin to 
learn something, so I am going to try to give you one 
hour every day. Now go into that room and bring me 
the largest book on the table, this Bible that I read out 
of has too small print for you,' and he pointed at a door 
which had often caused Lisette to wonder. She had 
never seen it opened yet, and she felt very anxious to 
know what was on the other side. She went in and 
found a much larger room than the one they lived in ; 
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it was in fact the best ' room, or salon ; it had a brightly 
polished oak floor, and was furnished with a set of chairs 
and sofa, covered with crimson velvet ; before the sofa 
was a rug of needle-work ; in the centre of the room 
stood a table with some books and ornaments on it ; at 
one end a cabinet, and at the other a fireplace, with a 
looking-glass above, let into the wall, and on the mantel- 
piece a clock, under a glass shade, and two vases of 
artificial flowers, also under glass shades ; there were two 
windows with the blinds drawn down. Madame Baudiere 
was very proud of her salon ; it was only used on state 
occasions, and was always kept in the most prim order, 
without a speck of dust to be seen anywhere. There was 
something about the air of the room which quite awed 
Lisette as she entered it ; she went on tip-toe to the 
table, and, after gazing all round for a minute with 
wonder, brought away the large Bible very carefully. 

at IS better to begin at the beginning,' said the 
pastor as he opened the book at the title-page and 
pointed to the first letter. *Now, do you see this 
mark, it is the letter L, You know all words are made 
up of letters ; the next is A^ the first letter of the 
alphabet. L and A spell lai 
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' Yes, I know/ said Lisette, * La Sainte Bible/ 

'Why, you can read!' exclaimed the pastor in 
astonishment. 

' Oh yes, sir, we had one book, and father taught me 
to read.' 

* But why did you not tell me this before ?' 

' I don't know, sir ; I did not know reading was learn- 
ing, and father always said he would not like me to be 
ignorant, and I should so like to learn.' 

'And can you write ?' 

' Yes, with a stick or a bit of charcoal. Not with a 
pen. Father could never afford to buy pens or 
paper.' 

' Go into the kitchen for a bit of charcoal, and show 
me how you write.' 

Lisette fetched the charcoal and wrote her own name 
in large well-formed letters on the wall. 

' Very well written,' said the pastor, * your father must 
have been a remarkable man. But go on ; what is your 
other name.?' 

' I have no name but Lisette, sir, except that father 
sometimes called me angel.' 

' What was your father's name .?' 
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' I don't think he had any name but "father."' 
'Well, you would find it inconvenient to have no 
surname, so, as I found you in a wood, I think I will 
call you Dubois, — Lisette Dubois ; would you like 
that ?' 

* Yes, very much,* answered Lisette, laughing ; * I am 
so fond of woods/ 

' Well, then, write it/ 

She wrote it quite correctly, and the pastor seemed 
pleased. * Now we can really get on/ he said'; * I must 
confess it would have been a task to me to teach you to 
read. What books have you read ?* 

' We only had one, sir, " Monte Cristo ;" it is a beau- 
tiful book.* 

The pastor shook his head. ' Have you never read 
the Bible.?' 

* No, sir ; only Louis read me a few little bits.' 

* Ah, Louis is a good boy ! Well, you will find the 
Bible more beautiful than Monte Cristo, so begin.' 

Now, in her own heart Lisette did not think any book 
could be equal to Monte Cristo, but she began to read, 
and soon grew so interested that she forgot everything 
else. 
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Presently the pastor stopped her, saying he could 
wait no longer then. 

' Oh, sir, how pretty it is,' cried Lisette ; ' may I take 
the book up into my own room and go on with it myself?' 

* No, my dear, I cannot let you take this book, but I 
will get you one of your own soon ; I think you have 
read enough for to-day ; now run away and see whether 
you can help Madame or Elise.' 

So off tripped Lisette, and the pastor put on his hat 
and went out to visit his poor. 

A few days after this he returned home one afternoon 
with a parcel under his arm, and calling Lisette he gave 
it to her, and desired her to open it. She did so, with 
fingers trembling with excitement, and found a strongly 
bound Bible with a nice clear print * That is for you,' 
said the pastor, ' to read in as much as you like.' 

* For my very own ?' asked Lisette. 

' Yes, my child, for your very own, and I only hope it 
may prove as great a comfort to you as it has been to 
me ; bring me a pen and ink, and I will write your name 
in It 

So he wrote on the first leaf — 

' Lisette Dubois, from her friend J. Baudiere.' 
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Lisette was wild with delight ; she flung her arms round 
the pastor's neck and kissed him on each cheek ; then 
she ran away to show her new treasure to Madame and 
Elise. Finally she settled herself down in a corner of 
the parlour, and began to read as fast as she could. 
The good pastor smiled, and was glad to be able to give 
a fellow-creature so much pleasure. He now taught the 
little girl regularly for a couple of hours every morning, 
and found her a very apt scholar. She was quick, and 
liked her lessons very much generally, but when the 
subject was one she did not care for, she would get very 
fidgety and inattentive, and sometimes her kind teacher 
had to reprove her quite seriously, and to show her that 
that was not the way to please her Master in Heaven. 




CHAPTER V. 



OLD ANTOINE. 

NE morning M. Baudiere sent Lisette to the 

salon to fetch the large Bible ; she opened 

the door and looked in for a minute, and 

then ran away very fast, nearly upsetting 

Madame in the passage. 

' Bless the child t what's the matter ?' cried that lady. 

'Oh, Madame, if you please there's such a dreadful 

man in the salon, he's running all about the room, and 

I think he must be mad.' 

' You silly child, don't you know it is Saturday ? It's 
only old Antoine the Frotteur ; here is the big Bible ; 
take it and run away.' 

Lisette went to the pastor and began to read, but she 
made so many mistakes, and was so inattentive, that at 
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last he stopped her and asked her what she was think- 
ing about. 

' Oh, sir, who is old Antoine ? and what is a Frotteur ? 
I think he must be mad, he looks so dreadful.' 

The pastor looked puzzled, and made her repeat her 
question ; then he began to laugh. ' Poor old Antoine 
mad ! no, my child, he comes every Saturday to polish 
the floor of the salon ; we will go and have a look at 
him.' 

But Lisette looked frightened and went tremblingly ; 
the pastor, however, took her by the hand and opened 
the door of the salon, and there they saw an old 
man with a grizzly beard and great shaggy eyebrows, a 
deep scar on one side of his cheek, and dressed in a 
scarlet cap and a blue blouse, rushing wildly about the 
room. When the door opened he stopped, and seeing 
the pastor, took off his red cap and said good-morning. 

' Well, Antoine, my friend, you have frightened this 
poor little girl terribly,' said the pastor; 'she thought 
you were mad.' 

'Ah ! ah ! ah !' laughed the man ; ' not quite that yet.' 

' Well, show her what you are doing.' 

At that the old man threw up his arms, and began 
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again to slide about the room. ' Now, come here and 
show her your feet/ So he came near and lifted up a 
great foot, and Lisette saw that a brush was fastened on 
to the sole of each boot by a strap, and he showed her 
how, by sliding about the floor on these brushes, he 
polished the boards and made them clean and bright. 
This amused Lisette very much indeed, and she 
persuaded Antoine to fasten one of the brushes on to her 
foot, and she ran about after him and tried to imitate 
him. At this he roared out again with his great loud 
voice, ' ah ! ah ! ah !' 

' Well,' said the pastor, rising, ' I must be off, I will 
leave you with Antoine, Lisette ; he can teach you many 
things, you will find. Adieu.' 

* Au-revoir, good pastor,* cried the man, ' God bless 
you!' 

* Ah, little one,' he went on, turning to Lisette, ' he's 
a good one, he is. Thank the good God that you have 
such a friend. Why, when he found me I was the most 
miserable wretch upon earth, a thief, a liar, a beggar ; 
and now, praise the Lord, I'm a happy man, honestly 
earning my own living, ah ! ah ! ah ! IVe got a better 
Master now than when I served the devil.' All the 
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time he was talking he was still working away at the 
floor, and stppped every now and then for breath. 

Lisette did not feel at all frightened now ; there was 
something about the wild-looking man that reminded 
her of her own poor father, and she soon became quite 
friendly and chattered away and told him all her own 
little history. He seemed pleased to listen to her, and 
asked her many questions. 

'Well, my child,' he said at last, 'the Lord has been very 
good to you now ; praise Him ; don't be like old Antoine, 
and spend the best part of your life serving the devil. 
Now I have to work very hard to make up for lost time. 
I Ve a great deal to do for my Lord, and I am an old 
man and must make haste, or I shall never get it all 
done. Well, I don't think there's a speck or a scratch 
to be seen on this floor now. I always take extra 
pains with the pastor's boards, bless him, so I must go,' 
he went on, as he put the furniture back into its proper 
order, and wiped away every spot of dust. 

' Now, good-bye, little one ; I must go and cut some 
fire-wood for the widow Ricard, and then I must go and 
see if poor Josephine and her children want anything 
done ; the widows and the orphans, they are the ones 
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Antoine must look after now. You know the Master 
says, if we do it for them, we do it for Him ; good day, 
my little friend,' and he pulled off his scarlet cap and 
bowed and was gone. 

Lisette had to learn many things in her new life ; her 
poor father had taught her much about natural history 
and foreign countries, but he had never told her the 
difference between right and wrong, or shown her the 
beauty of truth and uprightness. 

One day she went with Elise to market ; she carried 
the large basket in which all the purchases were 
deposited. On their return home, Madame Baudiere 
emptied the basket on the kitchen table ; at the bottom 
of it she found a quantity of fruit which Elise had never 
bought, and knew nothing about. They called Lisette 
and asked her where the fruit came from. 

* Oh, I took it out of a basket in the market,' said 
Lisette quite boldly. 'I thought it looked so nice I 
would bring some home for Madame and the pastor.' 

' But how did you pay for it ? You have no money.' 

'I did not pay for it at all, I just took it,' replied 
Lisette. 
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'You naughty wicked child ; don't you know that was 
stealing !' 

' Stealing ! no/ said Lisette, looking astonished ; ' what 
is stealing ?' 

* Don't make yourself a liar as well as a thief/ replied 
Madame, looking very angry. ' Go to your room, bad 
child, and stay there till I send for you. I must leave 
the pastor to punish you.' 

Poor Lisette felt very frightened, and went slowly to 
her little room, and there she sat down upon the bed 
and began to cry ; it was the thought of making the 
kind pastor angry that made her cry. She did not at all 
understand what she had done wrong, and did not know 
what a thief meant After sitting sobbing on her bed 
for some time, she took up her Bible and began turning 
over the leaves ; presently her eye fell upon these words, 
* Thou shalt not steal.' ' So it will make God angry 
too,' thought the poor child ; ' what shall I do } what 
shall I do ? The good pastor says this is all God's word, 
and I did so want to please Him, oh dear, dear !' She 
sat for a long time sobbing and crying and feeling very 
miserable ; at last she knelt down, and putting her hands 
together said, ' Oh, good Father in Heaven, do teach me 
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to know what is right ; I am a poor child and don't know 
anything, and yet I do want to please Thee and the 
good pastor, and I am very sorry/ She stayed for some 
time on her knees and felt comforted. When she rose 
up it was beginning to get dark, for the days were very 
short. So she sat looking out of the window watching 
the daylight fade. 

She had not been sitting so long when she heard 
some one coming along the passage outside ; then the 
door of her room was opened and Elise came in and 
said, ' I have brought you your dinner, Lisette.' 

'Thank you,' said Lisette, ' is the pastor come home ?* 

' No, not yet.' 

' Do you think he will be very angry with me ? ' 

' I am sure he will. I can't think what he will do to 
you ; don't you know* that thieves are sent to prison ? ' 

*Do you think he will send me to prison?' asked 
Lisette, trembling. 

'Very likely, you ought to go there, it is so very 
wicked to steal, you know ; but Madame said I was not 
to talk to you,' so the girl went away and locked the 
door on the outside. 

Lisette felt more frightened and unhappy than ever 
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now, but as she was hungry she ate her dinner. Then 
she took her place again at the window, and watched 
till it was quite dark, and the little stars came out one 
by one and looked down upon her. 'Dear beautiful 
stars!' said Lisette to herself, ' they were always good 
and kind to me. I think they are the angels' eyes 
looking down out of Heaven, but if God is angry with 
me, I suppose the angels must be angry too ; they don't 
look angry though, but just the same as they used to 
when I lived with father in the wood.' At the thought 
of her father she began to cry again ; ' How I wish the 
good God had not taken father away to Heaven,' she 
thought ; ' I was always happy when I lived with him. 
I wish one of the angels would come and fetch me 
away,' and she looked at the stars as though she half 
expected that one of them would take pity on her and 
come down from Heaven to carry her away. Then she 
began to think about her old life in the woods, and the 
little log-hut, and an eager longing came over her to 
get back to it, and so to escape from her present 
troubles and the pastor's anger. She thought and 
thought till she could sit quiet no longer, and suddenly 
she made up her mind to fly. First she slipped off her 
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shoes and stockings, for she had not yet grown quite 
'accustomed to them, then she pinned on her little 
warm shawl and opened the window. The air felt 
sharp and cold, but Lisette did not mind that ; she was 
used to live out of doors in all weathers. She looked 
out to see how she could manage to get down to the 
ground, for it was a house of many storeys, and her 
room was at the very top. She was a very good 
climber, and remembered that there was a strong old 
creeper growing up the wall of the house, which would 
serve her purpose very well, especially as the branches 
were now quite bare. She was just clambering out 
when she stopped and thought of her bird, the little 
wounded one she had picked up in the road. * I must 
not leave you behind, my darling birdie,' she said, * or 
they will put you in prison,' so she hurried back, for 
every moment seemed precious to her now, and took 
down the cage from its peg on the wall. The little bird 
had grown quite tame and knew Lisette well, and it 
began to flutter its wings and chirp at the sound of her 
voice. 

Lisette had a very vivid idea of what a prison was ; 
for in her father's book, * Monte Crifeto/ she had read 
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about a poor man being kept for years in a terrible 
dark dungeon under the sea, and it was from such a 
place that she fancied herself now escaping, so, with 
the cage in her hand, she scrambled out of window and 
down the old creeper till she safely reached the ground ; 
had she not been as sure-footed as a cat, she never 
could have climbed from such a height in the dark, 
but it had been one of her favourite amusements in the 
old days to mount the tallest trees she could find. 

She had now descended into a court-yard, from which 
a large archway led into the street. She crept stealthily 
out of this, glancing cautiously round at every moment 
to make sure that no one was following her. Once in 
the street she set off running, hiding in some dark 
corner when she saw any one coming, but there were 
few people out that cold dark night. 

Lisette was very fleet of foot and she soon reached 
the end of the one long street, and passed the few 
cottages on the outskirts of the town, and then she was 
in the open country. The moon had now risen, and 
she could see the long straight road stretching on before 
her ; but she was afraid the high road would only lead 
to more houses, so turned into a bye lane which she knew 
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would take her to the woods. On and on she ran along 
that lonely way ; the night had no terrors for her ; she 
looked up to the sky and was comforted, for the moon 
and stars were her oldest friends. She felt free and 
almost happy again now, and sometimes caught herself 
singing as she ran, but then the thought that some one 
might be following her would check her, and make her 
fly on faster and faster than before. She had but one 
idea now, to escape from men and be free once more. 

At last she stopped and threw herself upon the 
ground, for she was thoroughly tired out and could not 
go a step farther. She was now in a thick wood, and 
looked round to find some shelter for the night. Near 
her she saw a pile of cut wood heaped up, and by it a 
bundle of straw, so she threw herself upon that, and 
thought that the next day she would try to find Louis 
Michaud, and they would build a log-hut and live 
together in the wood, and be happy ever after. The 
mournful whistling of the wind among the leafless 
branches of the trees soon lulled her into a profound 
and peaceful sleep. 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE wanderer's RETURN. 




>E must now return to the pastor's house. 
Madame had a great idea that there 
was nothing like a severe punishment 
for naughty children, and she thought 
that some hours of solitary confinement would do 
Lisette a great deal of good ; for she did not imagine 
that any child really could be so ignorant as not to 
know that it was wicked to steal. 

The pastor had many sick people to visit that day, 
and did not come in till late ; it was about eight o'clock 
in the evening when he returned. He seemed low and 
out of spirits, and ate his dinner in silence, for he had 
been seeing many sad sights, and had just returned 

D 
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from the deathbed of the father of a large family, now- 
left almost without support. When he had finished 
his dinner he sat for some time gazing into the cheerful 
fire of wood which sparkled on the hearth. His wife 
filled his pipe and handed it to him ; that was almost 
the only luxury the good man allowed himself. He 
had been smoking for some time and telling his wife 
about his day's work, when he suddenly looked round 
and exclaimed — 

'Why, where is Lisette? I like to have the child 
with me ; do you know, wife, I grow more fond of her 
every day.' 

' Lisette — she is in her room. I 'm afraid she 's a 
wicked bad girl ; a fine trouble she 's got us into ; but 
you are always so easily deceived, pastor.' 

' I do not believe I am deceived in Lisette, at any 
rate. What has she been doing ?* 

' Only stealing in the market and then telling lies,' 
answered Madame, with a toss of her head. ' My mind 
misgave me about her from the very first. What could 
you expect of a gipsy vagabond .?' 

' Stealing,' replied the pastor ; ' poor child, poor child ! 
this is indeed sad. I must see her.' 
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' Yes, I told her I should leave you to punish her ; 
she has been in her room ever since/ said Madame 
Baudiere, as she rang the bell. She desired Elise to 
fetch Lisette; the girl went, but returned in a few 
minutes looking scared, and said Lisette was not there. 

'Not there! what do you mean, girl?' said Madame, 
and she went to the room herself and found that the 
child was gone, sure enough, and the window wide open. 

'She must have hidden herself somewhere,* said 
Madame ; so they searched high and low, but no Lisette 
was to be found. The pastor soon guessed the truth, 
that she had run away. 'Evidently she has climbed 
out of window,' he said. ' See, she has left her shoes 
and stockings behind her.' 

' Yes, and taken her bird,' put in Elise. 

'Oh wife, wife, what have you done!' cried the 
pastor. 'But there is no time to be lost. I must go 
directly and look for her. Elise, bring me the lantern ;' 
and tired as he was, the old man went out again into 
the cold night to seek, like a good shepherd, for his 
lost lamb. He got a neighbour to help in the search, 
but it was fruitless. Lisette, as we know, was many 
miles away, fast asleep in a lonely wood. 
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After looking in every direction and every hole and 
corner he could think of, the pastor returned home 
quite dispirited. 

' I must begin the search again as soon as it is day- 
light,' he said, * and get more friends to help. I only 
hope she may have taken shelter somewhere, for it is 
very cold — Poor child, poor child !' 

' She will come back to-morrow, depend upon it,* said 
Madame. * She has run away to give us a fright, and 
I daresay she is close at hand all the time. Do come 
to bed, pastor, or you will be ill/ 

*Well, my friend, I suppose I must,' answered the 
pastor, wearily, ' but I cannot bear the thought of lying 
in a comfortable bed while that poor little one is out in 
the cold/ 

'It will not be the first time in her life, at any 
rate.' 

' No, that is some consolation ; it will not do her so 
much harm as it would most people/ 

So the worthy couple went to bed. Madame said 
all she could to cheer her husband, for he took the 
thing so much to heart ; but really she was very frightened 
herself, and hardly expected ever to see Lisette back 
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again, and she felt very sorry for her own harshness in 
the morning. 

We left Lisette lying upon a bundle of straw in the 
wood. Her long run had so thoroughly warmed her 
that she slept soundly all night, and did not feel the 
cold. It had been light for some time when she was 
awakened by a gruff voice saying ' What have we here ?' 

She started to her feet, and rubbing her eyes, cried, 
'Father, father !' then she looked round her bewildered ; 
at first she could not remember where she was, or what 
had happened. She stared at the great rough man 
who stood before her, and then exclaimed ' Antoine !' 

*Yes, old Antoine, sure enough,' said he, 'and you 
are — ^why, surely you are the pastor's little girl !' 

At these words Lisette remembered everything. 

' Yes, yes,' she answered, ' and I must make haste 
away, or he will find me.' 

* But where are you going, little one ? and how came 
you here V 

'Oh, sir, I am running away, because I have been 
stealing, and they said the pastor would put me in 
prison.' 

'Stealing!' said the old man, looking grave. 'How 
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came you to do that, child ? that is very sad ; but who 
said the pastor would put you in prison ?' 

* Madame and Elise/ 

Old Antoine did not know what to say, so he put his 
finger on his nose and considered. Then he turned to 
Lisette, and said, ' Well, I am sure they will all be very 
anxious about you, so we had better make haste back,' 
and he took her hand. 

But Lisette began to tremble. ' Indeed, I cannot go 
back,' she cried ; * you don't know how angry the pastor 
will be ! very likely he will put me into a dark dungeon 
for the rest of my life.' 

At this Antoine could not help laughing. ' Nonsense, 
child, nonsense,' he answered ; 'you don't know what a 
kind good man the pastor is, or you would not talk so. 
Why, I was a thief, ay, and worse than that, when the 
pastor found me, and now he is the best friend I have 
in the world.' 

* You a thief!' exclaimed Lisette, opening her great 
eyes very wide ; ' then perhaps he will not be so very 
ang^ with me after all.* 

' He will forgive you, depend upon it ; though of 
course it will grieve him to find you have been so sinful 
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as to steal. Tell me, child, how you came to do it. 
What did you steal ?' 

' Only some pears and apples in the market ; they 
looked so nice, and I took them for the pastor; I thought 
he would be so pleased. Instead of that Madame was 
very angry, and called me a " thief." What is a thief, 
Antoine ?' 

' Why, a person who takes what does not belong to 
him ; you don't mean to say you did not know that, child ?' 

' No, I don't know anything about it.' 

* Well, we must not stand talking here any longer, for 
you are shivering with cold. It's a mercy I chanced to 
find you, I'm sure. I left home before daylight to 
carry away some of the fire-wood I cut yesterday, and I 
collected this bundle of straw to mend widow Ricard's 
thatch ; but I must not wait about that now, I must take 
you home first, little one,' he said, as he hastily piled up 
the wood on a truck he had brought with him, and put 
the straw on the top. 

Lisette found it was no use to resist any longer, and 
she was very cold and hungry, so she made up her 
mind to go back with Antoine. But when she began 
to walk, her feet were so numb with cold, and so cut 
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by the rough stones on the road, that she could not 
get along at all. 

Antoine soon saw this, and lifted her on to the top of 
his pile, and there she sat in state on a comfortable seat 
of straw. They were just starting when he said, ' But 
you have forgotten something, little one ; you had a bird- 
cage in your hand when I found you. I will run back 
and look for it' He soon returned and handed the cage 
to Lisette ; she seized it eagerly, and began whistling to 
the bird ; but alas ! the poor little creature lay quite dead 
at the bottom of the cage. The cold had killed it in the 
night. At sight of this poor Lisette began to cry wildly, 
for she had grown very fond of the bird, her only pet now. 

Antoine did his best to console her, and wheeled her 
along as fast as he could go. 

' I will tell you something that will take away all your 
fear of the good pastor,' he said. * I was doing nothing 
but the devil's work till I knew him. Why, when he found 
me I had nothing but murder and hatred in my heart. 
I was lying wounded on the barricades at Paris ; it was 
at the revolution, but you know nothing about that.* 

' Oh yes, I do,* said Lisette ; ' father used to tell me 
about it.* 
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' I was one of the Reds, as they call them, and 
I was fighting away like a very fiend, only thirsting for 
blood and revenge. At last I got wounded myself, and 
that, you see, I had not bargained for, and it only made 
me feel more fierce and wicked than before. Here is 
one of the scars,' said the old man, as he took off his 
cap and showed a deep seam all down one side of his 
face. ' I have others about my body. Oh, if the Lord 
would only let me receive some wounds in His service!' 
* Well,' he went on after a pause, * I suppose the loss of 
blood made me faint ; at any rate, when the fighting was 
over I was left for dead in the street, and there the 
pastor found me. He had me carried into a house, and 
while he dressed my wounds and nursed me, as tenderly 
as any woman, till I was strong again, he told me of the 
love of Jesus, of the Lamb slain and wounded for us. 
There were other rough fellows in the room with me, and 
I can tell you we used to cry like babies when the 
pastor told us all about the dear Lord who suffered and 
died for wretches like us. 

' Well, my dear, I believe that His precious blood has 
washed away my sins, great and horrible as they were, 
and now I am often ready to sing for joy. I believe 
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none of us went back to his old evil life ; we had found a 
better Master ; and as for me, I have stuck to the pastor 
ever since, for don't I owe everything to him ?' 

After this the old man began to sing a hymn at the 
top of his great loud voice, and in listening to him 
Lisette forgot her fears. 

Presently they stopped at a poor little cottage where 
widow Ricard lived. Old Antoine gave her a good load 
of fire-wood, and left the bundle of straw, telling her he 
would come back soon and mend the hole in her thatch. 

' The blessed Virgin and all the saints reward you !' 
cried the poor woman ; * you are indeed my good angel, 
Antoine.' 

* I shall be quite content if the blessed Saviour 
rewards me,' answered Antoine. * Good-day, widow,* 
and on he trudged. 

They were not much longer before they reached 
the street and stopped at the pastor's house. Antoine 
took Lisette by the hand and led her in, for she began 
to tremble again with fear, and begged him to take her 
away. But he would not listen to her, and knocked 
boldly at the door. It was opened by Elise, who ran 
into the parlour directly she saw who was there, crying, 
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' Here Monsieur, here Madame ; Lisette is come back, 
here she is, all safe !' 

The pastor and his wife both came running out, and 
the good man seized Lisette in his arms and kissed her 
fondly on each cheek. 

'Welcome back, my little one,' he cried, 'how could 
you leave us, your best friends !' 

Biit when Madame saw the child safe once more, she 
forgot her anxiety and began to scold — 

'A pretty fright you have given us, child !' she said, 
' keeping the pastor out of his bed half the night, and 
giving him his death of cold ; so kind as he has been to 
you too, I am surprised at you ; and you, Antoine, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, an old man like you 
encouraging the child in deceit and rebellion. Come 
along into the kitchen both of you, and have some 
breakfast, do. I have been keeping the coffee hot for 
the last two hours.' 

Old Antoine did not mind Madame's scolding, for he 
knew by this time that she had a kind heart. So he 
went into the kitchen as he was bidden, and neither he 
nor Lisette were sorry for a nice hot meal. But they did 
not get on very fast, for there was so much to be told 
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on all sides, and there was such a noise and chattering 
that nothing could be like it. 

When they had finished their breakfast, Antoine went 
off to his work ; but not till he had been thanked over 
and over again by the pastor for bringing Lisette safely 
home again. 

Then Madame made Lisette go to bed, for she was 
horrified to find that the child had been out all night, 
and was quite sure she must have taken a bad cold, so 
she gave her a hot drink, which she called a tisane, and 
desired her not to stir from her bed till she was called. 
The child certainly felt more comfortable than she had 
done on the bare ground, and she soon fell asleep. 

In the evening the pastor called Lisette into his little 
study, and had a long serious talk with her. He ex- 
plained to her the sinfulness of stealing, and told her 
how her own heart was inclined to all sorts of evil, and 
that she could only overcome it by the help of God's 
holy Spirit, which she must always pray for, and he told 
her how our heavenly Father is always ready to forgive 
us, when we repent, for the sake of His dear Son, and of 
His great love to sinful men. Lisette cried very much, 
and now felt sorry as well as frightened, for she had not 
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understcx)d before that she had really done wrong. The 
pastor made her read the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
and explained it to her, and then he knelt down and 
prayed with her, and Lisette felt happy again. 

' Then you will not put me in prison,' she said at last. 

* Put you in prison ! no, my child, I think you have had 
punishment enough, and, besides, you did it ignorantly. 
I do not think you will ever steal again/ 

' No, indeed, sir, I did not know what it was before.* 

* Now, remember one thing, Lisette ; when you do 
an)^hing wrong, always come and tell me about it ; don't 
think of running away, and don't be afraid to tell me 
an)^hing, or to ask me about an)^hing you do not under- 
stand, and I will do my best to help you; remember 
God's word says, * If we confess our sins. He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness/ 

He made Lisette learn these words, and then they 
returned to Madame and had a pleasant evening round 
the fire, and so the little runaway was peacefully re- 
stored to her happy home. 

The next morning she buried her bird in a corner of 
the court-yard, and put up a stick to show where it lay. 



CHAPTER VII. 



lisette's friends. 




iROM this time Lisette made rapid progress 
in every way. She found she was to be 

ruled by the law of love and not that of fear. 

But one thing did trouble her ; it was so long 
before Madame would believe that she was really 
honest. She would lock up everything, and keep a very 
strict watch over her keys. Lisette sometimes spoke to 
the pastor about this, and he told her it was a little cross 
which she must bear patiently, and in time he was sure 
it would pass away, and Madame would learn that she 
was really to be trusted. 

After the affair in the wood, Lisette and old Antoine 
became great friends. It was one of her treats to go 
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out with him on what he called ' a round.' That was 
when he went to visit all his poor neighbours, to see 
whether he could do anything for them. 

Some of them lived far off in the country. Lisette 
enjoyed the long walks very much, and was never tired 
of listening to Antoine's singing and talk. Besides the 
pleasure of these excursions, she learned to be kind 
and useful to the poor, and to feel for the sorrows of 
others. 

Madame let her spend a certain time every day in 
working for the poor, and great was Lisette's delight 
when she had finished a garment, and so had a present 
to take to some old woman or orphan child. In this 
way she grew quite fond of needle-work ; at first she 
could not bear it, and it was one of her greatest troubles 
to have to sit still over her sewing. 

Thus the winter passed away, and Lisette became 
more and more content in her new life. 

One day in the spring the pastor received a letter 
from Latour, telling him that Louis Michaud was very 
ill and could not live much longer. The very next 
morning he went off in the Diligence to see the poor 
boy once more. 

E 
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He was away for a few days, and on his return looked 
grave and sad. 

* How is Louis ?* asked Madame. 

* He is gone to a better world/ answered the pastor ; 
* dear boy, his was indeed a happy end ! I almost 
envy him.' 

* Louis gone!' exclaimed Lisette, 'where is he gone } 
have the angels fetched him away to Heaven }' 

* Yes, my child, he is now rejoicing in the presence of 
his Saviour. He sent his love to you, and said I was 
to tell you never to forget the good God and Saviour.* 

' Shall I never never see him again }* asked Lisette. 

' Not again till you meet him in Heaven.' 

At this poor Lisette began to cry bitterly. ' I always 
thought Louis would take me with him when he went 
to Heaven,' she sobbed ; ' he said he could not, but I 
did think he would.' 

The pastor tried to comfort the poor child, and told 
her she ought to rejoice for Louis's sake, for he was much 
happier now than he ever could have been here. But 
it was a long time before Lisette could be pacified, and 
for many days she was quiet and sad. 

Time went on peacefully and happily, but very 
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swiftly. It was two years since Lisette had come to 
Pontone, when the pastor and his wife determined to 
take a holiday, and go and visit her friends in Switzer- 
land, for Madame was a Swiss. 

Elise was to go home to her mother for the time ; the 
only difficulty was to know what to do with Lisette. 

Antoine would gladly have taken her to live with 
him, but he had only one small room, and was very 
poor ; indeed it was a wonder how he lived at all, he 
gave so much away. 

They were talking the matter over one morning when 
Madame was struck with a bright idea. 

* Why not send her to those people in Latour ? Louis 
Michaud's friends, I mean.' 

' A very good thought, my friend,' replied the pastor. 

' I will write to the Rocheforts at once. I have no 
doubt they will be glad to have the child, if we pay 
them a little for her keep.' 

A few days brought an answer to the pastor's letter. 
It was written by Alphonse Rochefort, Louis's cousin, 
who said that they would all be delighted to have 
Lisette to stay with them, and would take every 
possible care of her. So it was settled, and about a 
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week later, Monsieur and Madame Baudiere and 
Lisette went off together on the top of the Diligence, 
for they had to go to Latour to get to the railway 
which went to Switzerland. They had a very pleasant 
journey, and when the Diligence stopped in the market 
place of Latour, T6r^se Rochefort with her son and 
daughter, Alphonse and Ad^le, were waiting at the 
door of the old inn ; they had come to meet Lisette. 

The pastor recognised them at once and shook hands 
kindly with them all. Then he brought Lisette to 
them, and they all kissed and welcomed her. In a few 
minutes more she had parted with the pastor and 
Madame, and the lumbering old Diligence had carried 
them away out of her sight. 

Lisette felt rather strange with her new friends. 
T6r^se she had only seen once before, and Alphonse 
was so altered that she would not have known him. 
Certainly he would not have known her, for she did not 
look at all like the same creature as the little wild girl 
who used to run about in the woods, all ragged and 
dirty, with her long black hair streaming behind her 
like a cloud. She had grown very much, and looked 
now about twelve years old. She was comfortably 
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dressed in a good stuff gown, and her hair was done up 
under a neat white cap. Her eyes were the same as 
ever, large and bright, but even they had lost a great 
deal of their wild expression. 

They soon reached the house and found the old 
grandmother, Madame Rochefort, sitting outside the 
door, knitting as usual, and talking to her son Jacques, 
who had just returned from his work. 

Lisette soon felt quite at home with her new friends, 
and T^r^se found her very useful in the house. She 
slept in a little room with AdMe, whom she washed 
and dressed every day, and took quite a pride in, 
for she was a pretty, merry child. But Alphonse was 
Lisette's chief friend. As soon as his work was over 
in the evening, the two used to set out for long rambles 
together ; and fine fun they had, singing and running 
races, and telling each other stories. Once they went 
Xo the wood where Lisette used to live in the old log 
hut with her father. The place looked just the same, 
but there was no trace of the hut to be found, and that 
made Lisette feel sad. 

On Sunday, all but Jacques went to the Protestant 
chapel. Tdr^se looked forward to Sunday morning all 
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through the week ; it was her happiest time. When 
they came out of chapel she asked Lisette to take a 
walk with her. They went to the cemetery. First 
T^r^se visited her own eldest child's grave, and laid fresh 
flowers on it. Then she led Lisette to another part of 
the ground, and stopped at another small grave. 

' This is where dear Louis lies/ she said. ' You knew 
Louis, did you not, Lisette.?' 

' Yes,* replied Lisette ; * he was so good to me, he was 
the first person that ever told me about the good God, 
and I never should have known the pastor if it had not 
been for Louis.' 

' No, my dear, you ought always to think of him with 
gratitude. I am sure I do, for, though he was only a 
child, he was the best friend I ever had. I continually 
thank God for sending him to us. I was a poor ignorant 
creature till he came and told me of his bright hopes, 
and brought me to the Saviour's Cross. It was he who 
taught me to read too,' she went on, as she took a 
little hymn-book out of her pocket ; it was Louis's last 
present to her. 

' Let us sit down on this bench for a little while ; it is 
so pleasant and quiet here.' 
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So they sat down, and T6r^se read some of Louis's 
favourite hymns to Lisette, and then they had a nice 
talk together and walked home. 

But the time soon passed, and when Lisette had 
been in Latour a month she received a letter from the 
pastor, saying that he and Madame intended to return 
home the following week, and would pick up Lisette 
on their way. 

All the Rocheforts were sorry to part with the child, 
for her visit had been quite a pleasure to them. Lisette 
too was sorry to leave them, but very glad to see her 
dear old friends again. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



TfiRtSE AND HER BOY. 





IX years had passed since the last chapter. 
Six quiet happy years for Lisette. She 
had grown from a wayward child into a 
young woman, a great comfort to her 
dear pastor and Madame. Time had made but little 
change in them. The pastor's hair was perhaps a little 
more snowy, and his face was lighted up with a still 
more heavenly smile, but that was all. Madame was 
just the same, but Lisette had lost all fear of her by 
this time, and loved her only second to the pastor 
himself. They had moved from the house in the town 
to a cottage outside, standing in a small garden, which 
was a great pleasure to them all, and which it was 
ntoine's pride to keep in first-rate order. 
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The years had brought many more changes to our 
friends the Rocheforts. Jacques had been very pros- 
perous and had been able to lay by a little money. 
They too had moved into the country, and had taken a 
cottage in a little village some miles out of Latour. 
There was a good piece of ground attached to it, which 
Jacques and Alphonse cultivated, while T^r^se and 
Ad^le attended to the poultry. T^r^se had learned the 
art of lace-making, and by that means had earned quite 
a large sum. Enough at last to accomplish a desire 
she had had for many years, which was to buy a cow. 
So now every market day she went to Latour with her 
basket of eggs and pats of fresh butter, besides some 
beautiful flowers and vegetables, and now and then a 
fine fowl. She always sold everything she took with 
her, and returned home with a nice little sum in her 
pocket 

The old grandmother had grown very feeble; but 
she still liked to sit in the garden with her knitting in 
her hands, and enjoy the sweet country air. 

But besides all these pleasant changes a great trouble 
had come to T^r^se, which had added many silver 
threads to her black hair. Her boy Alphonse had 
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grown into a strong active young man, and was the 
greatest help to his father on the little farm ; but one 
evil day, when he was just turned twenty-one, he had 
to go to the town and draw a lot, to see whether he 
would have to go away and be a soldier. All French 
boys have to do this, and if they draw an unlucky 
number they are obliged to be soldiers, however much 
they may dislike it ; unless they are rich enough to 
pay some one else to serve for them, but that costs a 
great deal of money. Well, with a trembling heart 
T^r^se saw her son go on the day of the conscription, as 
it is called. What a long long day it seemed to her ! 
She passed it in tears and prayer, for she could *not 
settle to her work. At last the evening came. T6r^se 
stood at her cottage door and watched for the return 
of her husband and son, for Jacques had gone with 
Alphonse to Latour. At last they came, walking with 
slow and weary steps ; from their looks T6r^se guessed 
the worst ; she was to lose her boy. It was indeed 
true, and she fell upon his neck and wept. 

But Jacques chid her and said, 'Come, come, wife, 
cheer up, you must not try to make a coward of our 
son ; why should not he serve his country as well as 
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his fellows ? Think of the glory of a soldier's life ; he 
may be a great man some day.' 

' I don't care for the glory or anything else,' replied 
T6r^se. ' I only want my child, and I don't see why he 
should be obliged to go away among a lot of wicked 
men to learn all sorts of vice, and perhaps be shot at 
last,' and she began to weep afresh. 

Alphonse did his best to console her ; of course he 
was sorry to leave his mother and his family, but the 
idea of seeing the world and mixing with men pleased 
him very much. 

' Our Alphonse will be a brave boy, and keep steady, 
I'm sure,' cried Jacques. ' He will never forget us, and 
won't he look well in his uniform ! I was exempt when 
I was a boy, because my mother was a widow, and I 
was her only son; but I can tell you I felt rather 
envious when I saw my companions going off to see the 
world ; and you know, Ter^se, you are not like my 
poor mother, — you have a husband to work for you.' 

'Yes, thank God,' answered T6rhse, 'but still it is 
very hard.' 

But Alphonse had to go, and T6r^se was busy during 
his few remaining days at home, preparing comfortable 
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underclothing for him, and giving him good advice of 
all sorts. 

On his last night she had a long talk with him, and 
gave him Louis's little Testament, which she begged him 
always to keep about him, and to read as often as he 
could ; and Alphonse promised to do all she wished. 

When he was gone there seemed a great blank in the 
house, but after a time they recovered their spirits, and 
little Ad^le sang and laughed as much as ever. But 
T^r^se never had ' her boy ' long out of her thoughts ; it 
was a great comfort that he was not sent away where 
there was any fighting, but then no one knew how soon 
he might have to fight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WAR. 




'T was about two years since Alphonse had gone, 
when suddenly and unexpectedly to all the 
peasants came the news of war — war between 
France and Prussia. 
Every one was dismayed, for no one knew there was 
any quarrel ; but soon the whole country was in excite- 
ment. First there came the news of a great victory, and 
all the church bells were set ringing, and crowds of men 
went about singing national songs. But a few days 
after people began to whisper about a defeat. But no 
one knew the real truth, and every one looked eager and 
anxious, and mothers went about with sad hearts, think- 
ing of their brave sons. 
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The pastor Baudiere was very sad, for he knew more 
than those around him of what a dreadful thing war is. 
Many who could afford it fled away to England or Swit- 
zerland, for the fighting was coming nearer and nearer. 

Madame urged her husband to go too. 'Let us 
escape while we can,' she said, ' my family in Switzer- 
land will be glad to take us in.' 

But the pastor was very firm. 'No, my wife,' he 
answered. 'God forbid that I should forsake my post 
in time of danger ; do not tempt me. I will gladly let 
you and Lisette go, but I must stay here. Who knows 
how soon the trouble may come even to this quiet place?' 

' Please, I would rather stay here and help you, 
pastor,' said Lisette, looking at him with her eyes full 
of love. 

' Bless you, my child, then you shall stay,' he answered. 
Madame still tried to persuade him to go, but found it 
was useless, so at last gave it up, and as she would not 
hear of leaving him they all remained where they were. 

The pastor was right ; the fighting came nearer and 
nearer. Every day brought fresh horrible tales of fire 
and death, and poor frightened peasants were to be seen 
taking refuge in every shed or barn, all flying before the 
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face of the enemy. Then there came a dreadful day ; 
from morning till night one awful sound, like distant 
thunder, never ceased ; it was the roar of cannon, for 
a great battle was being fought ; the very earth trem- 
bled with the fury of the combat, though it was miles 
away. 

'Ah!' said the pastor, *I told you, wife, that we 
should have plenty of work to do. You prepare as 
many beds as you can here, while I go and persuade 
others to do the same, and make other preparations.' 
'Prepare beds, what for.?' asked Lisette. 
'For the poor wounded, my daughter, you do not 
know yet what an awful thing war is, and the thousands 
that will be slaughtered to-day. God have mercy upon 
their poor souls ! But I must go and collect some volun- 
teers to carry the wounded off the field ; every house 
ought to be turned into an hospital.' 

So he went out with a sad sad heart, and gathered 
together a little band of kind-hearted men ; old Antoine, 
of course, was among the number. 

They borrowed almost every cart and waggon in the 
town, and about mid-day set off, a melancholy train, for 
the field of battle ; carrying in front of them the white 
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flag with the red cross on it, in token that their object 
was to help the sick and wounded. 

The same flag was hoisted on most of the houses in 
Pontone, and perhaps that fact saved the little town. 

At night the waggons and carts began to return with 
their awful burdens. 

The women had not been idle during the day, and 
everything was as ready as they could make it in the 
time. 

All through the night fresh loads arrived of mangled 
suffering men. Soon every bed was full ; for there had 
been a most terrible battle. There was a large room on 
the ground floor of the pastor's house, which he had 
used as a school-room ; now it was full of the best beds 
they could contrive ; a large out-house in the garden was 
also full. 

Fortunately the pastor had been intrusted with 
money and all things necessary, from an Ambulance 
Society, for helping the sick and wounded ; so that 
everything was as ready as it could be. But it was a 
sickening sight to see the poor fellows brought in one 
after the other, all with ghastly bleeding wounds ; some 
quite insensible, others shrieking or groaning in agony. 
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But Madame Baudiere and Lisette had no time to 
think of their own feelings ; they went about bathing the 
dreadful wounds, and binding them up with soft rag, 
giving water to the poor creatures raging with thirst, 
and doing all they could till the doctor came, for the 
doctors could not be in every house at once. 

The pastor did not return at all that night. He 
stayed on the battle-field, seeking out the wounded, and 
directing the bearers to carry them away ; moistening 
the lips of the dying, and holding their hands while he 
whispered them words of holy comfort and hope, and 
he was rewarded by many a grateful look or gentle 
pressure of the hand from poor fellows who were too 
weak to speak. For others he wrote down last messages 
to their wives or mothers far away, who were perhaps 
praying for them even then ; and with many the pastor 
said just a few words of prayer. 

There were hundreds of workers on the field, but in 
the darkness and confusion of that night, many poor 
creatures were overlooked, and it was days before all 
the wounded were found and carried away. Think 
what they must have suffered ! without food, and worse 
still, without water to slake their burning thirst ; their 
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wounds bleeding and festering, longing for death to end 
their miseries, but it would not come. For these things 
are true; they are no mere idle tales ; they were really 
happening in France, just across the water, while we in 
England were living in peace, and safety. O how thank- 
ful we ought to be ! 

Lisette was a good nurse ; for some time past her 
chief occupation had been to attend to the sick of the 
pastor's little flock, so that she had gained a good deal of 
experience ; Madame undertook to see after the cooking, 
for that was an art on which she prided herself ; Elise 
made herself generally useful, and all found their hands 
quite full. 

It was two nights after the battle when there came a 
loud knocking at the gate. Elise ran to see who was 
there, and found Antoine and another man carrying a 
stretcher. 

' We have brought you another patient,' said Antoine, 
* and he wants attending to at once/ 

'I really don't think we have room for one more,' 
answered Elise, 'but if you can wait there a minute I 
will go and see.* 

She soon returned with Lisette. 
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'You won't refuse to take in this poor man, I am 
sure, Miss Lisette,' said Antoine; 'he is quite insensible, 
and terribly wounded ; it is a marvel he is not dead 
already, but his heart still beats, poor fellow ; we only 
found him a few hours ago, lying among a heap of dead/ 

Lisette shuddered, and looked at the man. * Yes, I 
will soon get a bed ready for him,' said she; 'carry 
him into the out-house, please, Antoine.' 

' I knew you would not fail me, my little one,' said 
Antoine. ' I have been to so many places, but they were 
all full, so I was obliged to come here at last, though I 
knew you had enough too.' 

Lisette ran off to the house, and soon returned with a 
good mattress and blankets ; it was her own bedding, 
but no one knew till long after, when it was discovered 
by accident, that for the rest of that sad busy time she 
slept on the floor with shawls wrapped round her. 

The wounded man was soon laid on his bed, and they 
gave him some brandy, which revived him a little. His 
jacket was so saturated with blood that they had to cut 
it off. He was indeed terribly wounded ; his right arm 
was completely shattered. Lisette washed his wounds 
and bathed his brow, while Antoine went for a surgeon. 
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The man's face seemed strangely familiar to her, and 
reminded her of some one, but she could not think who. 

The surgeon soon arrived, and said that the arm must 
be removed at once. So Madame was called, as she 
always assisted at any operation, and Lisette went to 
attend to the patients in the house. 

Antoine stayed to help the surgeon ; he made himself 
useful in every way, and always took the night watching ; 
he was as tender a nurse as any woman, and a great 
favourite with the men, for he amused them with his 
stories and his songs. 

When the operation was safely over, Lisette returned 
to put things in order. 

The doctor said the man must be carefully watched, 
for he was in great danger, the long fasting and exhaus- 
tion had made him so weak. * It would be well to write 
to his friends, if you can find out who they are,' he 
said. 

The poor man had recovered consciousness, but he was 
too weak to speak ; so Lisette turned over his knapsack 
to see whether she could find any information from that. 
She soon found a little book, a Testament ; on the fly 
leaf was written, 'Louis Michaud, from his friend £. 
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Baudiere/ and underneath that, in very bad writing, 
* Alphonse Rochefort.' 

Yes, the poor wounded fellow was her old playmate 
Alphonse. 

Lisette wondered that she had not recognised him at 
first, but time and sufTering had so altered him that it 
was not surprising. She went to tell the pastor, who 
wrote at once to T6r^se. Madame determined to sit up 
with Alphonse herself that night. 

The next day he was a little better, but cried and 
groaned terribly with his pain ; he seemed very pleased 
to find himself among friends, and he would talk to 
Lisette, though the doctor desired him to keep very 
quiet 
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CHAPTER X. 

ALPHONSE. 

VERY day the pastor had a short service 
with the sick men. Most of them seemed 
to enjoy it. Besides this he talked to each 
one separately, and tried to bring them to 
the crucified Saviour. Nearly all listened to him, and 
declared that they were determined to lead different 
lives from that time, and they seemed sincere ; but as 
they grew strong again, and were able to get about, 
the pastor feared that the good impression too often 
wore off. Two or three of the men died, but most of 
them recovered, and soon Pontone was full of pale-faced 
soldiers, some limping about on crutches, some with one 
arm in a sling, or perhaps no arms at all, and others 
with their heads bound up; all bearing some of the 
marks of war. They were dressed too in all sorts of 
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costumes, blouses, great-coats that had once belonged 
to gentlemen, dressing-gowns, and in fact almost any- 
thing that could be found to cover them ; for their own 
uniforms were generally far too much torn and blood- 
stained to be of any more use. The poor soldiers were 
great pets with the town's-people, who could not do enough 
for them. As they grew strong enough they went away, 
either to their own homes, or to fejoin their regiments. 

Alphonse was very long in recovering. After his arm 
was taken off, he had violent fever, and was delirious 
for many days ; then he was so exhausted that they 
feared he would die from weakness, but at last he took 
a turn, and began, though very slowly, to get better. By 
that time many of the other men were comparatively 
well, so that Alphonse could have more attention, as 
there was not so much to do. 

He liked to have Lisette sit by his bed-side, and read 
or talk to him. All the men's faces lightened up when 
she came near them, with her bright smile and cheerful 
voice, and they blessed her, and called her their angel. 

So a month went by, and there was no news from 
T6r^se. The pastor wrote to her again, but there was 
no answer. Every day Alphonse asked anxiously for a 
letter, but it never came. 
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' It is a judgment upon me/ said he to Lisette ; ' I 
have been a bad son since I left home ; it is months 
since I have written to my mother, and perhaps now 
she is dead, and I shall never see her again. But I 
deserve it all ; I have been wild and wicked, and kept 
none of the good promises I made to her. I have 
gambled and drunk and quarrelled and scoffed, and all 
the time I often seemed to see my mother's sweet face 
looking reproachfully at me, or to hear her voice ring- 
ing in my ears, but I would not listen ; I tried to drown 
it by plunging deeper and deeper into sin. Oh, Lisette, 
I am a miserable creature ! The pastor says there is 
hope and mercy even for me ; but I cannot believe it. 
No, no, I cannot believe it.' 

' Don't say that, Alphonse ; indeed there is. Jesus 
came to die for sinners. He says, I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. You repent, I am 
sure, and He will save you.' 

' If I could see my mother once more, and hear her 
say that she forgave me, then I could believe it ; but I 
think she must be dead, or I am sure she would 
come.' 

' Why, Alphonse,' answered Lisette, ' you believe in 
our mother's love, and yet you won't believe in God's.' 
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' Ah ! but you see it is different ; 1 know she loves 
me : she has proved it.* 

' And has not God proved it all through your life ? 
did not He give you your mother, and every good thing 
you have ever had ? did not He bring you here to the good 
pastor's house when you were nearly dead ? If He had 
not taken care of you, what would have become of you ?*' 

* Yes, that is all true, but it only shows the more how 
ungrateful and wicked I have been, because I was not 
like a person who had never been taught; and that night 
when I was lying wounded on the field — oh, Lisette, 
you have no idea how awful it was ! — all the agony I 
suffered only made me feel more and more wicked. I 
cursed and swore, and longed for death ; anything 
seemed better than what I was enduring. I felt nothing 
but hatred and anger. 

' There was a Prussian lying next to me ; neither of us 
could move, and we were the only two living ones among 
all that heap ; but we fought still with our tongues. If I 
could, I would have killed him even then ; he was very 
quiet ; he only groaned now and then, though he was as 
badly wounded as I, and that made me all the more 
angrry with him, for I could not help crying out, though 
my voice was so weak I could hardly hear it myself. 
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and at last I could not make any sound at all ; and he 
was so still that I thought he must be dead. Presently 
I heard him muttering to himself; I listened, he was 
praying ; I tried to mock, but my throat was so parched 
I could not speak, but I mocked in my heart. God 
forgive me ! Soon after that some tnen came and 
looked at us ; they lifted him up and carried him away, 
but they thought 1 was dead, and left me ! I tried to 
cry out, but I could not move or make a sound, and 
then I suppose I fainted, for I do not remember any 
more till I found myself lying here, and saw you stand- 
ing by my side.' 

There was a long silence. Lisette was crying over her 
work. 

Presently Alphonse looked at her and said, 'What do 
you say now, Lisette ; do you think God can love me 
after that ?' 

' I think it shows His love all the more that He did 
not let you die then, when you felt like that But I 
must get the pastor and old Antoine to talk to you ; I 
don't know how.' 

* No, I would rather hear you ; your talk does me the 
most good,' said Alphonse, and he took her hand and 
kissed it. 



CHAPTER XL 



FIRE AND SWORD. 




'HAT had become of T6rfese all this time ? 
She was even more anxious about her 
son than he was about her. She had 
never received either of the pastor's let- 
ters, for the country was in such an unsettled state that 
the post could not be depended on. She heard of the 
terrible battles, of the great victories the Prussians had 
gained, but she had no idea where her son was. Whether 
he was now lying buried in some unknown grave, or 
wounded in some hospital, or a prisoner in Germany, 
she could not tell. The uncertainty was terrible, almost 
more than she could bear ; for she hardly ventured to 
hope that he might still be safe and well. So weary 
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days and weeks went by, and still no news, and T^r^'s 
face now always bore a sad, anxious look, for the news 
from the war was worse and worse, and the enemy came 
nearer and nearer. 

Jacques felt anxious too, but he never would show it. 
* We should hear soon enough if anything had happened 
to our Alphonse,* he used to say ; * ill news always flies 
apace,' and then he would go off to his friends at the 
caf6, and talk about * glory,' and ' la belle France,' and 
they would sing war songs, and talk about their deter- 
mination to drive the enemy out of the country, cost 
what it might, till they really began to fancy themselves 
great heroes indeed. 

Meanwhile the enemy came nearer and nearer ; they 
were only a hundred miles off; they had burnt a whole 
village ; they were within a day's march, and now it was 
high time to act as well as to talk. Every one had to 
look to his own safety, for the Prussians were on the road 
to the village, seizing everything they came across. 

Some peasant came in one early morning with the 
news that the enemy was almost close at hand, and 
would be there in a few hours. There was a hurried 
consultation as to what it was best to do. They decided 
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that the women and children should fly and hide them- 
selves in the neighbouring woods, or where they could ; 
and the men were to stay and defend their homes. 

The women hastily packed up some provisions, and 
then the sad little company set off. Everything looked 
so fair and peaceful in the bright morning sunshine. 
Jacques's little farm had never been so flourishing ; his 
field of com was just ready to cut ; his pig was grunt- 
ing contentedly in the stye, and the cow was as happy 
as a cow could be. In fact it was the most prosperous 
little farm in the village. 

T6rise cast a lingering look all round as she closed 
the gate, and went with the old mire Rochefort and 
little Adile to join the other women. 

There was a thick wood about a mile off, and there 
they determined to hide themselves, for it was quite 
away from the high road ; they had agreed to remain 
there till some messenger came to tell them that they 
might safely return to their homes. 

The day seemed very long; the women sat and 
talked, and most of them had brought their knitting. 

The children were happy enough, playing together, 
and running about the wood. But the evening came on 
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and still no messenger arrived ; then a drizzling rain 
began to fall, which soon made the ground very damp, 
but they had no other bed, and could only choose the 
most sheltered spots, and there lie down for the night. 
The next morning broke dull and cheerless, the rain was 
falling thicker and faster, and never ceased for many 
days. So another day and night passed, and the poor 
creatures felt very miserable, for they were cold and 
hungry; the provisions were all gone, for they had 
only brought enough for one day. The children grew 
cross and fretful, and quarrelled with each other, and the 
old women shivered and groaned with rheumatism, and 
yet they were afraid to venture out of their hiding place, 
for on the second day they heard the sound of firing in 
the distance. On the morning of the third day T^rise 
declared that she could bear it no longer ; she intended 
to go back to the village and see what had happened. 
The others tried to dissuade her, but she was determined, 
and at last another woman, named Marguerite, offered 
to go with her. 

The lanes which led to the village were by this time 
ankle deep in mud, the rain was still falling ; and every- 
thing around looked melancholy enough. 




SCENE AT JACQUES ROCHEFORrS COTTAGE. -Paqesj. 
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When T^r^se and Marguerite reached the place they 
had left so smiling and prosperous only two days before, 
what a scene of desolation met their eyes ! The bright 
waving corn was all trodden down and spoiled. Some 
of the houses were in ruins, in others the windows were 
smashed, or the doors broken in, and everywhere there 
were marks of violence and destruction. There was a 
death-like silence, and not a living creature to be seen 
anywhere ; the cows, the poultry, the pigs were all gone. 

The last house they came to was Jacques Roche- 
fort's; it had been first on the road by which the 
Germans arrived. And there was a heart-rending sight. 
Two dead Germans lay in the road ; the bodies of 
several Frenchmen were strewn about in the little 
garden in front of the cottage, and across the 
threshold lay Jacques himself, shot through the heart. 
At this sight all T6r^se's courage gave way and she 
fainted. 

Marguerite uttered a loud cry; she had neither 
husband nor brother, only her old mother in the wood, 
so she dared again to look around her. The cottage was 
burnt to the ground, and among the ashes were the bodies 
of more of her neighbours ; in fact all those who had 
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stayed to defend the village were lying within a few 
yards, either dead or wounded. 

She soon found that Jacques and several others were 
quite dead ; but some were only wounded, and asked 
faintly for a drink of water, so Marguerite went round 
to the well, which was in a little court-yard at the back. 
She had just filled the bucket with water, when she saw 
a head cautiously peeping from the door of the shed 
where the cow had been. Then a voice cried joyfully, 
'Ah! Marguerite, is that you?' and a boy of about 
fourteen came out of his hiding-place ; but he looked 
all round timidly before he ventured to come many 
steps. 

'Are they all gone, the barbarians?' he asked in a 
whisper; * when I heard you I thought it was some more 
of them arrived.' 

' O yts, they are all gone,' replied Marguerite ; ' thank 
God, they have left one of you alive ! But, Victor, what 
a terrible affair we have here; come and tell me all about 
it while we help the poor wounded ones. T^r^se came 
with me, and I don't know whether she is not dead too, 
as well as her husband. But we must not waste time ; 
there is plenty to do. We must help the men first' 
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' Jacques dead ! ' cried Victor in horror. 

*Yes, Jacques, and I don't know how many more/ 
answered Marguerite, wringing her hands, and beginning 
to cry ; but she quickly wiped her eyes and went to her 
sad work. She could find no cup, and had to give the 
men to drink out of the palm of her hand ; then she 
bathed their faces and some of them soon revived. 
Then with the help of Victor she carried them to the 
cowshed, the only shelter at hand ; there was not even 
a bit of hay left to make a pillow with, but it was better 
than lying out in the rain. 

Victor talked fast all the time, and told her how the 
Prussians had come and demanded so many cows and 
sheep, besides a quantity of wine, bread, and other 
things. The French had refused, and as there was only a 
small party of Prussians they determined to fight them ; 
of course simple peasants had no chance against trained 
soldiers. They took refuge in Jacques's cottage, and 
fought from fee windows ; Jacques himself guarding the 
door, and declaring that the enemy should only enter 
across his dead body. One shot soon finished him. In a 
few minutes the cottage itself caught fire, for it was built 
mostly of wood. 
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The Germans were angry, having lost two of their 
men, and they showed no mercy. It did not take them 
long to disable all the peasants, and they proceeded to 
plunder the village; they carried off everything that 
could be of the slightest use to them, and did their best 
to destroy what they could not take. 

* And how did you manage to escape, Victor?* asked 
Marguerite. 

*Well, see you,* replied the boy, 'when the real 
fighting began I was frightened, for I had no gun or 
anything, and I did not see the fun of just being killed 
like a dog, so I escaped at the back and hid behind the 
pile of firewood in the cow-shed. Didn't I tremble 
when two men came in and took away the cow and all 
the hay ! I thought my turn had come ; but they only 
looked at the wood and said they could not carry such 
a load, and went off. I nearly betrayed myself then, 
for I began to whistle, I felt so glad. Ouf ! I hope I 
shall never be a soldier, I have seen enough of fighting 
to last me for a long time.' 

' I should think so !' said Marguerite ; * but have you 
been hiding there ever since the day before yesterday ? 
I wonder you did not come to tell us/ 
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' Oh no. The Germans only came yesterday ; we 
were watching for them all the day you women left, but 
they did not come/ 

' Well, I think now you had better go to the wood and 
fetch the others, while I attend to T^r^se. Poor thing, I 
thought it kinder not to wake her up too soon, but she 
has been so long enough.' 

The Uttle party left in the wood had been looking 
anxiously for the return of their companions, and they 
were delighted to see Victor at last coming towards 
them. He was walking with a brisk step and whistling, 
for like most French boys he was wonderfully light- 
hearted, and soon forgot any misfortune. 

The women welcomed him eagerly, but when they 
heard his news, their cries and lamentations were 
terrible : well they might be, for they had lost every- 
thing. 

Victor's own mother hugged him to her heart and 
cried and laughed over him wildly ; her husband was a 
soldier. 

They all returned to the village and collected their 
dead and laid them in a row together; there were six 
or seven dead, and about the same number wounded. 
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nearly all either too old or too young to serve as 
soldiers. 

The best beds left were quickly made up for the 
wounded ; and Victor was sent off to Latour to fetch a 
doctor, and to tell of their misfortunes. 

In the afternoon one or two kind people came over to 
help them, and to arrange about the funerals. 

When the old m^re Rochefort saw the body of her 
son, she took the pale hands in hers and kissed them, 
and laid the head gently in her lap, and sat looking at 
the loved face for a long time. She did not shed a tear, 
perhaps she was too old to feel very acutely, but she sat 
there talking to her son, ' Ah, my Jacques ! thou hast 
died a noble death, yes, a noble death. I am proud of 
thee, fighting for thy country ! defending thy home ! 
No, thou didst not spare thyself. Ah, friends, he was 
always a good son, a noble boy! But those bright 
black eyes will never look at his old mother again, those 
willing hands will never work for her any more ; but I 
shall soon see him up there, I feel it* 

Presently she turned to T^r^se and said, ' T^r^se, my 
daughter, don't stay here crying like a child, and look- 
ing so blank and scared. You are young, and have a 
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long life before you ; you must be up and doing ; don't 
let your grief make you selfish ; why should not you 
suffer as well as the rest ? Show your religion now by 
forgetting your own grief and helping others, and you 
will be rewarded. Yes, my daughter, the Lord will 
comfort you ;* and the old woman tottered up to her 
daughter, for she was very feeble, and threw her arms 
round her neck, and kissed her warmly. 

T^r^se roused herself and tried to follow the old 
mother's advice, and it did help her to forget her 
sorrow, for there was plenty to be done. She and Ad^le 
had to lodge in the cow-shed ; there was no other place 
left for them. A neighbour gave the grandmother 
shelter, but she did not need it long. The excitement 
and the cold had been too much for her. She had 
been failing for a long time ; in a couple of days she 
died without a struggle or a groan, but with a bright 
smile on her face, and words of prayer on her lips. She 
was buried with her son. 

After the funeral T6r^se did indeed feel desolate; her 
home, her mother, her husband, all gone ! and her son 
she knew not where. She did not know where to turn, 
or what to do ; her neighbours could not help her ; for 
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they were in the same plight as herself, though she had 
suffered the most. Had it not been for Ad^le she 
would have been glad to lie down in the grave with her 
poor husband, but the child was crying out all day long 
that she was so hungry, oh! so hungry. T^r^se was 
hungry too, and was growing daily weaker from want 
of food. They had nothing but a few turnips and 
potatoes left in the field, and these would very soon be 
gone, for she could not but share them with her starving 
neighbours. 

It was absolutely necessary to do something. Ter^se 
thought and thought, and turned over many plans in 
her mind. At last she remembered the Pastor Baudiere ; 
he had always been a good friend to her. She deter- 
mined to go to him and ask his advice. 

The long journey on foot, in her weak state, was a 
formidable undertaking, but it was her only hope. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 




T was about the end of October. Alphonse was 
getting stronger every day ; he was able to sit 
out in the garden, well mufHed up, and enjoy 
his pipe, for the rain had ceased at last, and 
the sunshine was warm and pleasant. 

The pastor's house was nearly restored to its usual 
condition, for all the other patients had gone. 

One evening Elise came to the pastor and told him 
that there was a poor woman at the gate who wished to 
speak to him. 

* Who is she?* asked the pastor. 

* I never saw her before, sir, but she says you know 
her very well ; she looks almost like a beggar, and she 
has a little girl with her.' 
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' I wonder who she can be,' said the pastor, as he 
went to the gate. There he saw a woman and child, look- 
ing, as EHse said, * almost like beggars,' with lean hungry- 
faces, and gaunt hollow eyes ; their clothes all stained 
with rain and mud. The pastor could not recognise 
them at all. ' You say I know you, my good woman, 
but I am sorry that I cannot remember your name.' 

' I am T^r^se Rochefort, sir!' 

'T^r^se Rochefort!' The pastor held up his hands 
in astonishment, he could hardly believe it. 

* Then you have received my letter at last ?* 

* Your letter ! No, sir, I never received any letter.' 

' Why, I have written to you twice to tell you that 
your son Alphonse is here.' 

' Alphonse here ! Then it was God who sent me to 
him,' and the poor woman began to cry and sob, though 
she had not shed a tear for many days. 

One can imagine how the weary travellers were wel- 
comed and made much of; the joy of that meeting 
between the mother and son, and how they sat for hours 
holding each other's hands, and telling the sad tales of 
all they had gone through since they had parted. 

By the end of a week T^r^se had begun to smile 
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again^ and sometimes was even heard to laugh. ' Now 
I have my son, I dare to live again/ she said. 

' And now you have your mother, you can even be- 
lieve that God loves you, Alphonse }' asked Lisette. 

* Yes, surely,' answered Alphonse, ' but j^ou and the 
good people here taught me to believe that many weeks 
ago.' 

The pastor and Madame would insist that T^r^se 
should stay with them at any rate till Alphonse was 
strong again. 

As soon as she came, Lisette prepared a comfortable 
room for her and Ad^le, and tended her like a daughter. 
In fact they all worked together to comfort her, and 
make her forget her sorrows. Adele soon grew fat and 
merry again, and was as happy as a bird ; and from the 
time his mother came, Alphonse made rapid progress, 
and seemed to grow ^stronger and healthier-looking 
every day. 

* Why, you are quite a man again, my son,* said the 
pastor, patting his back. 

' I should be, sir, if it were not for tMs/ answered 
Alphonse, lifting up his stump of an arm ; ' but there is 
one comfort even in that ; I should not be of much use 
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in the army, so I need not leave my mother again. I 
shall be allowed to stay at home and work for her, for 
I begin to find that one can do a great deal even with 
only a left arm, when one has the will/ 

' Quite right, my son, quite right ; indeed, I daresay 
your mother thinks herself much better off than if you 
had both your arms, and were obliged to leave her/ 

' Indeed I do, sir, and I can never, never thank you 
enough for all your goodness to me and my children. 
Why, Alphonse tells me he has been waited on just like 
a prince ever since he came here ; and I am sure you 
have restored me to life,' said T^r^se. 

' Tut, tut, my good woman, don't talk like that,' an- 
swered the pastor ; * it has been a great happiness to us 
all to be able to help you — ^that is my business, you 
know, to minister to others/ 

' God alone can reward you, uir, and I know He will/ 
replied T^r^se. 

One Sunday they were all able to go together to the 
little Chapel, it was the first time for many many weeks. 
It was a sad but happy meeting. The pastor was even 
more earnest and impressive than usual ; he preached of 
Heaven, the bright resting-place where so many hac 
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gone lately, and where all hoped to meet their dear ones 
at last. And as he spoke of the greatest joy of all — the 
sight of the Unseen Master whom he had served for so 
many years, and the being for ever with Him — the old 
man's face glowed with a longing loving smile, and many 
quiet tears were shed in the little congregation. But his 
friends noticed that the late troubles and exertions had 
worn the pastor very much ; he had never seemed so old 
and feeble, and they began to fear that his course was 
nearly run. 

' I did so miss dear old Antoine this morning,' said 
Lisette, as they were walking home. 

* Yes, what can have become of him V said Alphonse, 
who was very proud to be able to walk down the street 
with his mother leaning on his arm. * I do so want my 
mother to know old Antoine ; he has been such a good 
friend to me, and I am sure Ad^le would be delighted 
with him ; it was very tiresome that he should go off in 
that mysterious way, just two days after they arrived. 
Now, I am afraid they will never know him, for we have 
only four more days here,* and he sighed. 

Lisette gave a little sigh, too, but she smiled the 
next minute, and told them how she first made friends 
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with Antoine when he found her in the wood, and how 
she had loved him ever since. 

' Fancy running away from the pastor! ' said Alphonse. 

' You see I was only a silly child then/ replied Lisette, 
demurely. 

The next morning Alphonse and his mother sat long 
together in earnest conversation. The rest of the house- 
hold were busy over their various occupations. They 
could hear Lisette's cheerful voice singing at her work 
or laughing over some fun with the little Adele, who ran 
after her like a shadow. 

Alphonse leaned back and listened ; then he said, ' No, 
mother, I could not do it, it is too much to ask ; what 
right have I to expect such a thing }' After a pause he 
went on wearily, ' Oh, if I only had back my good right 
arm ! I might be some little use then ; I could go and 
fight for my poor country.* 

'What, and leave your poor mother to die!' cried 
T^r^se, her eyes filling with tears. 

* No, I did not mean that, my mother ; foi^ive me, I 
am sad and restless to-day.' 

Just then the pastor passed the window and entered 
the house — ^he had been at his usual work, trying to help 
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and comfort the poor and needy, for there was terrible 
distress all round, and the weather was getting very cold. 

He came into the room where T^r^se and Alphonse 
were, and sat down beside them. ' Well, my friends,' 
he said, * how are you getting on ? — ^that is beautiful lace 
you are making, T^rfese ; I hope you will get a good 
purchaser for it/ 

' I hope so, sir.' 

* Is there anything wrong with my brave Alphonse 
this morning ? You don't seem in your usual spirits — 
what is it, my boy ?' asked the pastor, and he fixed his 
kind penetrating eyes on Alphonse's face. 

' I 'm all right, sir, thanks,' answered Alphonse, but he 
flushed as he spoke. 

* I did not wish to be curious,' said the pastor, rising ; 
' I feared you might not feel so well.' 

'My son, you have hurt our good pastor,' cried 
T^r^se ; ' tell him what it is — he will not be angry.' 

' Mother, I cannot' 

' Then I will' 

The pastor sat down again and said kindly, 'You 
need not mind telling me anything, and I think I may 
promise not to be angry.' 
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Now Tirhsc loved her son beyond everything, and 
determined to speak for him, but somehow the words 
would not come, a rare thing with her. While she was 
trying to begin, Lisette's voice broke out again in a 
bright little song. Alphonse turned very red and looked 
down. ' There, sir, that is it !' cried T^rise. 

' That is it,* replied the pastor, looking puzzled. Then 
he glanced at Alphonse's face and said, * Ah, I see, it is 
Lisette !' 

Alphonse did not answer, but got redder and redder. 

'Well, I might have guessed it sooner,' said the 
pastor, with a little sigh, ' Have you spoken to Lisette ? ' 

' Indeed no, sir ; I should never have spoken to you, 
but I could not help telling my mother, or at least she 
found out how I loved Lisette.* 

' So you want to take our little one away ; do you 
think she would be willing to go ?' 

' I cannot tell, sir ; and indeed I would not ask you 
to let me have her yet, it would be too much ; it would 
take all the sunshine out of your house — that would be 
a pretty return for all your goodness. And besides, how 
could I marry ? a poor maimed ruined fellow like me ! 
No; I must work first and make a home to offer her ; 
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but if you will only give your consent, sir, and let me 
speak to her and find out whether I have any chance, it 
would make me so happy, and I promise you I would 
work hard, and do my best to make myself worthy of 
her.* He spoke hurriedly and eagerly. 

When he stopped, the pastor took his hand and said, 
* You have spoken well, my son ; win her if you can ; I 
will gladly give her into your care, for I know you will 
value her, and I cannot be here much longer to take care 
of her. But I could not let my little one marry any 
man who could not support her, so you must work hard. 
And God bless you.' 

Alphonse was overcome with joy, and did not know 
how to thank the pastor. The good man hurried away, 
saying he would send Lisette. 

In a few minutes she came. * The pastor says you 
want me — is anything the matter .?' she asked. 

' Nothing at all, my darling,' replied T^r^se, * but 
Alphonse has something he wants to talk to you about, 
so I will leave you ;' before she went out she kissed 
Lisette on the forehead. 

Lisette and Alphonse were not seen again that morning 
till Ad^le called them to dinner. They came out hand 
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in hand, looking very happy. Lisette had promised ' to 
think about it/ on condition that she was not asked to 
leave the pastor as long as he wanted her. 

Every one seemed pleased except Madame. ' Well, I 
am quite disappointed ! ' cried she ; * I had much higher 
views for our Lisette. To think that the child should 
go and promise to marry a poor conscript ! But if 
young people will choose for themselves, they are sure 
to do something foolish. I would have done much 
better for you, Lisette, if you had left it to me. I in- 
tended to marry you to Monsieur Chauvet^te, a respect- 
able well-to-do tradesman.' 

At this every one laughed, for Monsieur Chauvet^te 
was a man of about fifty, of whom the little Lisette had 
always had a perfect horror. 

* Thank you very much, dear Madame,* she said, ' but 
I would rather have my poor conscript' 

* Well, well, if the pastor encourages such folly, of 
course it is no use for me to say a word,' replied Madame, 
* so let us shake hands.' 

She gave Alphons^'s hand a hearty squeeze, and told 
him * if he did not treat Lisette well he would deserve 
she did not know what.' 
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The young people had a few more happy days 
together, and then came the parting. 

The little family went off in a cart which' the pastor 
had borrowed for them, for the public conveyances were 
all stopped. 

'But how are we to return the cart, sir.?* asked 
T^r^se. 

' Send it back by the first opportunity; I daresay one 
will soon arrive.' 

After a lingering leave-taking, they set off. Lisette 
stood at the gate watching long after they were out of 
sight; presently she went to her work, and bustled 
about a great deal all day, but she could not keep the 
tears out of her eyes, and sometimes they would fall, 
though she was very careful not to let Madame or the 
pastor see them, and tried to smile as brightly as ever 
when they spoke to her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



ALPHONSE RETURNS HOME. 




HE Rocheforts reached their village in the 
evening. 

T^r^se felt very sad, for going home 
revived her grief. While she was at the 
good pastor's she could not realize it, but now she felt 
how ruined and desolate she was ; indeed she did not 
even know where they would find shelter for that night. 
When they reached the end of their journey, what 
was their surprise to see the place, which had been left 
in ruins, quite trim and neat, and a little low cottage 
standing in the garden ! T^r^se could scarcely believe 
her eyes. She could not understand it at all. She was 
standing in amazement at the garden gate, when a loud 
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voice called out, ' Safely arrived at last, my friends ! and 
here is old Antoine to welcome you ; ah ! ah !' 

'Why, it really is Antoine!' exclaimed Alphonse ; 
* how in the world did you get here ?' 

* Ah ! ah ! on my own legs, to be sure, my friend. But 
come in, come in, and I will soon put up the horse, and 
have some supper ready for you. I have plenty of 
good soup in there,' and he led the way in. ' You see 
the place is rough enough,' he said, * but at any rate it is 
better than a cow-shed. I could not manage to get more 
than two rooms ready, but I thought you might make 
shift with them for the present, and I will soon help you 
to build up another.* 

' It is quite delightful,' cried T6r6se. ' Why, Antoine, 
you are another good angel ; I fancied we had left 
them all behind at Pontone, but I was quite mistaken.* 

' Antoine an angel ! that is good,' cried the old man 
laughing ; ' no, no, my friend, very far from that. But if 
there is any little job to be done for a neighbour, why, I 
like to do it. You see this is how it happened. When 
you came to Pontone with your sad story of all your 
troubles, I felt so angry I could not contain myself, a spirit 
of vengeance got hold of me. So I went to our good 
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pastor, and told him it was no good to try to hinder me ; 
go and fight those rascally Germans I would ; but I could 
not go without his blessing ; but he shook his head and 
said, " No, Antoine, I cannot give you a blessing on that ; 
you are a soldier of peace now, you know;" but I was still 
determined to have my own way. Well, the pastor he 
thought a bit ; presently he turned to me and said, " If 
you really are determined to do something, why not go 
to T^r^se's village and help the poor people there, and 
try to get a little place ready for her before she goes 
back ?" Of course the pastor was right ; he always is. 
I set off the very next day, for it was just the kind of 
work to suit me. I have made the place look pretty 
tidy, I think, considering that I had such a short time 
to do it in.' 

' Indeed you have, Antoine ; God bless you for your 
kindness,' said T^r^se, and they all thanked the old 
man, till he was obliged to turn his face away, while he 
rubbed a tear out of his eye. 

While he talked, he made hot, and served to them each 
a good basin of soup. Then he told them that some 
kind people in England had sent over money, clothes, 
and provisions for the poor peasants, and that the Mayor 
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of Latour was an agent, and he advised T6r6se and 
Alphonse to go to Latour the next day and ask for 
some relief 

T^r^se did not like the idea at all ; she said she had 
never begged but once in her life, and that was not 
for herself, but for her nephew Louis when he was ill ; 
she liked to get her bread by working, not begging. 

* But, my friend, it is the only way you can get bread 
just now ; why, the very soup you are eating is given. 
I go to Latour for the meat and vegetables, and make 
the soup here, and serve out a portion to each of your 
neighbours every day ; they would have starved if it had 
not been for this kind charity of the strangers.' 

At last T6r^se's scruples were overcome; she was 
obliged to swallow her pride and consent to go, for she 
found it was really the only thing to do. ' Perhaps it is 
a lesson I needed,* said she ; * I have always thought so 
much of myself for being hard-working and independent, 
and now I am brought so low I must even beg a crust 
of bread.* 

' The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away,' said 
Antoine. 

* That is true, Antoine ; and I am sure He has been 
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very very good to me in giving me such friends in my 
great trouble/ 

The next morning they all went together to Latour. 
Besides food they had grain given them to sow their 
land, and needle-work and knitting for T6rese and little 
Ad^le to do, for which they were to be paid. When the 
garments were made, they were to be given away to 
other poor sufferers. 

Antoine had made friends with every one in the little 
village, and he was as busy as a bee from morning till 
night, helping each one in turn. It was wonderful how 
much he got through, for there was hardly a thing he 
could not do, and he laughed and sang all the while. 
He was very pleased to hear the news about Lisette and 
Alphonse, and would insist upon beginning to build 
another little room. ' This is not much of a place to 
bring a bride to,' he said ; * we must try to improve it for 
our little one.' 

* I 'm afraid it will be a long while before she is my 
bride,' said Alphonse. 

' I will do my best to shorten it,' replied Antoine, 
* for I love you both ; she has been my pet ever since I 
first knew her, a little wild runaway thing. Ah, I shall 
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miss her sadly, and can hardly forgive you for wanting 
to take her away/ 

When Antoine had seen the Rocheforts a little 
accustomed to their new way of living, he returned to 
Pontone, for he said his poor friends there must be 
wanting him. 

The pastor was very glad to see him back again, and 
so was Lisette. She asked him a hundred questions 
about T^r^se and Alphonse. * Poor things,' he said, *they 
will find it a hard struggle to begin life all over again, but 
they are better off than many. Please God to end this 
war, before next summer they may be prosperous again, 
but they sadly want some one to cheer them up. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A LETTER FROM ALPHONSE. 



% 




OME time after Antoine*s return, Lisette was 
wishing very much that she could hear some- 
thing of the Rocheforts, when one day a 
man, who was passing through Pontone, 
brought her a letter from Alphonse. 

* There, run up to your room and read it in peace,' 
said Madame, 'while I give the poor traveller a basin of 
soup/ 

It was a long letter, telling Lisette everything ; how 
much better they were getting on than they had hoped, 
that the ground was all ploughed now, and sown with 
corn, and that their little home looked quite cheerful, 
for they had plenty of firewood, and T^r^se got needle- 
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work to do every week. * But my poor mother looks 
very ill/ the letter went on. * I think she feels the death 
of our father more, now we are so quiet, and she has 
such hard work ; it is too much for her strength, for she 
will work, and our food is very scanty. It makes me 
so unhappy to see her getting weaker and weaker, and 
sadder and sadder ; and I am such a poor helpless 
fellow with my one arm ; there are so many things I can- 
not do, and then she is obliged to do them, and she is 
always trying to save me, and never thinks of herself. 
Oh, Lisette, every day I wish you were here, it would be 
such a comfort to us all to have your bright face to 
cheer us. We should get on so much better then, for I 
know you would be a real daughter to my mother, and 
take care of her as a man cannot do ; but it is selfish to 
think of such a thing, and I could not ask you to leave 
the good pastor to come to such a poor house as this ; 
besides, they want you there, so I must try-to be patient' 

This letter made Lisette feel very sad. She did long 
to go, for she knew that she could be very useful to 
them. 

When the pastor came in, he saw by her face that 
something was amiss, and asked her what it was. She 
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gave him the letter to read. He took it into his little 
study. Presently he called Lisette to him there, and 
said to her — 

' Well, my daughter, do you want to go }* 

For one moment Lisette's face brightened up, but 
the next she was sobbing on the pastor's shoulder, 
declaring that she never could leave him, her dear good 
father, her more than father ; no, she could not leave him 
and dear Madame ; she would stay with them and be 
their daughter as long as they lived. 

' No, no, little one,' said the old man, stroking her 
head, ' that would not be at all fair ; I know you have a 
warm little heart, and love us very much, but we must 
not be selfish and want to keep you all to ourselves. I 
have talked this affair over with Madame and Antoine, 
and we all agree that if you are willing you should go 
where you are really needed, and where your heart is 
already, I believe. They want you far more than we do, 
and, thank God, you are strong and able to work, and 
you would be of the greatest use to them. I know it is 
a sad time to talk of marrying, and Alphonse will have 
but a poor home to take you to, and we shall feel dull 

ough without you, and miss you sadly. But still, I 
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do think it your duty to go to Alphonse, if you love each 
other as I believe you do. So shall I send for him or 
not ? of course I leave it to you to decide.* 

Lisette was not long in making up her mind. She 
said she knew the pastor was always right in what he 
advised, so of course she would do what he thought was 
her duty, ' and I do think I could be of some little use 
to them,* she added. ' But you must promise to send 
for me directly if ever you or dear Madame want me.' 

Madame never said one word against this new arrange- 
ment, but began at once to busy herself getting Lisette's 
clothes in order. ' Poor child/ she said, ' you will have a 
very different trousseau from what I could have wished, 
but I cannot afford to do more for you now, we have 
had to spend so much lately. At any rate, you shall 
have some good house linen though. We, are still 
using my poor mother's ; all the stock that I had new 
when I was married has never been touched till this 
year. I was obliged to use some of it for the poor 
soldiers, and you shall have the rest, Lisette ; my mother 
and I spun it all ourselves, and I have no daughter of 
my own to leave it to. So it is yours, child ; it is the 
only wedding present I am able to give you.' 
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Old Antoine said he was anxious to see the widow 
T6r^se and her poor neighbours again, so he would go 
to the village and tell Alphonse that he was wanted at 
Pontone ; for they did not know how to send a letter 
except by a messenger, as the post was quite stopped. 
'And I can stay and look after the widow till her son 
returns,' said Antoine, and prepare the place for our 
little one.* So in a few days the old man set off. 

Great was the Rocheforts* delight when they saw 
their old friend once more, and when they heard his 
message they were still more glad. 

Alphonse was not long before he set off on his 
pleasant errand, you may be sure. 

It took him two long days to walk to Pontone, but he 
felt neither cold nor fatigue, and arrived at his journey's 
end, as blithe and fresh as a lark. 





CHAPTER XV. 

SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN. 

T was a cold day at the end of December when 
the little bridal party left the pastor's house, 
and walked down the street to the Protestant 
chapel. 

A good many people had assembled to see the 
wedding, for Lisette was a general favourite. Her eyes 
shone that morning with joy and peace ; but there was a 
little sadness in them too, for was she not leaving a 
happy hoipe, and going to begin a new aijd unknown life ? 
Unknown joys, but doubtless unknown sorrows too, were 
before her, and besides, she was to leave her dear kind 
old friends. As for Alphonse, he felt all joy and no 
regret, and he looked down proudly at his little bride as 
they stood before the white-haired venerable old pastor, 
whose voice trembled as he made a short address full of 
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love and tenderness. The simple ceremony was soon 
over, and Alphonse and Lisette were husband and wife. 

The people all pressed round them to express their 
good wishes and congratulations, and many had brought 
little offerings of love which touched Lisette very much. 

Then they returned to the pastor^s house, where a 
simple meal was prepared, and after that came the last 
parting. Lisette clung to her dear old friends and wept ; 
she could hardly bear to leave them even then. They 
kissed and blessed her, and put her hand into Alphonse's, 
who led her away, and soon made her smile through her 
tears, as he lifted her into the cart which was to carry 
her to her new home. 

The two old people stood at the gate watching the 
young ones till they were out of sight. Then the pastor 
turned to his wife and kissed her. * I am not afraid for 
them,' he said, * they begin low, but they are strong in 
faith and love, and I believe our Heavenly Father will 
bless them as He has done us. Come, wife,' and he took 
her hand, and led her back to their quiet home, there to 
labour on together, patiently and lovingly, till the 
Master shall call them into the land of everlasting rest. 




